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THE NORTHUMBRIAN HIND 
AND HIS HALF-HOLIDAY. 


N our issue of January 17th a valued correspondent in 
Northumberland drew attention to an expectation on 
the part of farm workers in the North that a weekly 
half-holiday for them would shortly be instituted. 
This idea has fructified, as will be seen from the very 

interesting letter which we print in our ‘“ Correspondence ’ 
columns from “ J. C.,” the contributor in question. The 
result has been achieved in a manner very characteristic 
of the sturdy, robust, independent North-countryman. 
Appropriately enough, the movement took concrete form 
in a district where, some years ago, the half-holiday already 
was in existence. During the years in which Lord Grey, 
then Mr. Albert Grey, farmed his own ground at Learmonth, 
he, of his own accord, gave the workers a halt-holiday, and 
the verdict upon the arrangement was concisely summed 
up by a labourer to whom “ J. C.” talked. “ Man, it was 
grand!” he said. Well, three farmers, whose names are worthv 
of being inscribed on a roll of honour—Mr. Thomas Brown 
of West Learmonth, Mr. William Davidson of East Lear- 
month and Mr. Mole of Tithe Hill—three farmers occupying 
between them two thousand acres of what our correspondent 
calls the finest tillage land on the Borders, took the matter up. 
Parenthetically, we may remark that it would scarcely be an 
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exaggeration to say that one at least of these farms is equal 
to the best, if not the very best, in the whole country. It 
was so described in a Report of the Royal Commission held 
during the great agricultural depression. These farmers 
took the unusual but very proper course of calling their 
labourers in to council; and probably, if the friendly dis- 
cussion that ensued had been reported, it would have been 
of great instructiveness to the whole country. 

A half-holiday cannot be instituted on a farm with the 
same mechanical ease as in a shop or a factory. Those who 
are advocating changes ought to get this well into their 
heads. The conditions under which agriculture is conducted 
differ essentially from those governing any other industry. 
Let us take the points named by our correspondent, and 
it will be seen in what this difference consists. We begin 
with the working hours. Now, it is obvious that these 
must vary greatly with the season of the year. During winter 
they are very short. Agricultural work is impossible in 
the dark ; it cannot be started till daylight appears and it 
is brought to a natural close when daylight disappears. 
Moreover, the pressure of work is not so very heavy during 
the wet, inclement days of winter. There are seasons, 
however, when the pressure is very great indeed. Success 
in farming depends to a large extent on the decision and 
promptitude with which advantage is taken of opportunity. 
The labourers do not seem to have misunderstood this point 
at all, and they agreed to a rearrangement of their hours of 
work. On ordinary days they yoke at six in the morning- 
yoke, be it observed, has come in the North to mean practic- 
ally the start of work, although properly speaking, it means 
putting the horses in harness; they are to work till half- 
past eleven, yoke again at half-past one and go on till six 
in the evening. The long mid-day rest is, of course, a neces- 
sity for the horses. It was agreed that a holiday all the year 
round was impossible. It is to be given during the months 
of May, June, July, August. September, October, March 
and April ; it is not to be given during those months in which 
the working hours are very short, namely, November, Decem- 
ber, January and February; and it is to be withheld during 
harvest. Everybody will admit that this is a reasonable 
arrangement. No farmer can afford to neglect a chance of get- 
ting his corn in when it is ripe. That is the time when all who 
are engaged agriculture must be prepared, in the well 
known North Country idiom, to put the best foot foremost. 
The half-holiday is to be given on Saturday afternoon from 
May 12th to harvest time, and after that on Thursday after- 
noon. This, of course, is to suit local convenience. 

The treatment of the women workers is, perhaps, more 
instructing in the South than the treatment of the men. 
What makes the arrangement possible, if not easy to work in 
the North is the long engagement. Men are taken on there 
by the year to work in shine or rain. Nobody, as far as we 
know, has fully grasped the fact that the weakness of the 
agricultural labourer’s position in the Southern Counties 
is that his engagement is too short. Politicians of both sides, 
Ministers and ex-Ministers, have not only missed this point, 
but accentuated it by their futile discussion of what they call 
the tied cottage, and things like that. If the agricultural 
labourers throughout England could obtain a similarly long 
engagement to that which is customary in the North, it would 
be of more value to them than any rise in wages which they 
are likely to get. As long as they are casual, how can a hali- 
holiday be arranged, except at their own expense? This was 
the difficulty that confronted the North Country farmers in 
their dealing with women, who stand in the same position to 
their employers as men do in the South ; they are not paid an 
upstanding but a daily wage, so that a holiday could not be 
arranged for them as it was for the men. In compensation it 
was agreed to add twopence per day to their ordinary daily wage 
as the practical equivalent. It is very satisfactory, indeed, to 
know that the scheme has been welcomed by other farmers and 
stands in a fair way to be adopted throughout the counties 
of Northumberland, Berwickshire and Roxburghshire. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Northcliffe, who 

is the eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Milner of 

Kidlington in Oxfordshire. Her marriage to Lord North- 
cliffe took place in 1888. 








*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him 
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N the previous page we have commented on 
the welcome announcement made by our cor- 
respondent, “ J. C.,” that a weekly half-holiday 
has been arranged for the agricultural labourers 
in an important district of Northumber- 

land, and stands a very fair chance of being generally 
adopted in the neighbourhood. The moral of this scarcely 
needs to be drawn. Anybody can see and understand that 
an arrangement suggested by the employers and frankly 
accepted by those employed after a friendly discussion of the 
various difficulties in the way, is much more promising than 
any legal enactment. It binds master and man in bonds of 
friendship and makes for consolidation of the two classes. But 
the important point to be kept in mind is that this was only 
rendered possible by the permanence of the engagement 
customary in the North; it runs from May to May. There 
is much talk about security of tenure for the Southern farmer, 
but very little of doing away with the insecurity of the 
labourer. It has been estimated that nearly one-half of the 
work done on farms south of the Humber is on a day-to-day en- 
gagement. Labourers there have more liberty than they like. 

The first country gentleman in England, that is to say, the 
King, has set an example in this respect worthy of being fol- 
lowed. Since the beginning of the present year the men engaged 
in farmwork on the Sandringham estate have been accorded 
many of the advantages for which their comrades in other 
districts are fighting. They are paid a minimum wage of 
sixteen shillings a week ; they have a Saturday half-holiday ; 
they have continuity of employment-—-His Majesty recognising 
that this is essential to their happiness—and security of tenure 
in their cottages. These changes have been effected not only 
on the land which the King himself cultivates, but also on 
those farms which are held by tenants. Our readers are well 
aware that the cottages on the Sandringham estate are 
exceptionally good, and they are let at what is practically 
a nominal rent of from a shilling to eighteenpence a week, 
so that this forms no unimportant addition to the wages of 
the agricultural labourer. In many parts of East Anglia 
a great deal of the agricultural labour is casual, and the King 
could scarcely have done anything better than lead the 
way by giving long engagements to the men, giving them 
what is, in fact, security of tenure as long as their conduct 
is not outrageous, which means, in the majority of cases, 
for ever, or, at least, for life. 

There is something royal in the manner of the late 
Lord Strathcona’s disposal of his property. As he was very 
well entitled to do, he left his Scottish estates and half 
a million to those who become heirs to the title. If ever 
a man was entitled to lay the foundation of a family, that 
man was he who as Donald Smith went out to Canada and 
carved his way to greatness as the country of his adoption 
emerged from its white desolation into its present prosperous 
condition. But his princely gifts show that he was mindful 
not only of what he owed to the Dominion, but to Scotland 
also. Very nearly half a million is bequeathed by him to 
teaching and healing institutions; that is to say, schools, 
universities and hospitals. Thus his dignified exit from life 
accords well with the great part he played in it. 
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A movement deserving of support is that of which 
Lord Farrer is at the head for providing a memorial to the 
late Sir Robert Hunter. As Lord Farrer says in his appeal, 
those who wish to see a fitting monument to his memory 
need only look round at the commons and open places which 
he did so much to preserve. It is almost forgotten now that 
it was he who made a successful defence of the rights of the 
public in Epping Forest. He then showed a sagacity which 
never deserted him in later cases. What he did for the 
country is open to view. When he was a young man, the 
cities had not yet developed that determination to have 
“Jungs ”’ which they now evince, and the public were apathetic 
about any rights in open places which might belong to them 
But during the forty odd years of his active life public 
opinion has developed enormously along open-air lines. 
Every town now wants green islands in its midst, and the 
public have become jealous of any attempt to take away 
their heritage of open spaces. All this is to the good, and 
supplies the best grounds for supporting the proposal to erect 
a suitable monument to the memory of Sir Robert Hunter. 

One of the most curious articles in the February 
magazines is “‘ An English Notebook of Voltaire,”’ which is 
printed in the Fnglish Review. This document, it appears, 
was recently discovered in St. Petersburg. It is written in 
Voltaire’s English, which is perfectly intelligible, and, indeed, 
gains in piquancy from its curious spelling. The notebook 
is unquestionably authentic. The spirit of Voltaire is in 
almost every line—in its mordant wit, its humour, and even 
in its blasphemy. The writer is extremely generous in his 
appreciation of our race as he found it; “ The English is 
sparing of words, openly proud and unconcerned he gives the 
most quick birth as he can to his taughts, for fear of loosing 
his time.’ 


LINES WRITTEN IN A TOPIARY GARDEN. 


When gen’rous Fate allots to me my share 


Of acres three the cow | will forswe: 


My little garden incomplete will be 
Without its rood or so of 
My evergreens to formal patterns clipt, 


“ “Topiary.” 
Nature retires—by prudish Art outstript. 

\ Noah’s ark in spruce, a boat or two, 

Pheasants and swans in cypress, box, and yew 

While, stern custodians of my humble gate, 

A stately peacock either side shall wait, 

rhanking the hand that guides the glitt’ring shears 
Which keeps them shapely through successive years 
Surely ’twere never quite legitimate 

Wild Nature’s wanton laws to desecrate ; 

And well his satire might the poct fling 

fowards him who checks the rampant growth of Spring. 
But Svlvan Summer has me at her feet ! 

My “ Topiary’ brings no cool retreat, 
No shimmering shades 
For . who 


no soit complacencies 
could lie supine beneath clipt trees ? 
ELIZABETH KIRK 


While sympathising very warmly with Mr. Paget Tomlin 
son’s advocacy of the protection of birds, we do not feel sure 
that he is taking the best way by pressing for more legislation, 
especially legislation that will affect the schoolboy. He 
admits himself that where “ bird and tree competitions ”’ 
are held in the elementary schools the birds are really pro 
tected through the education which is imparted to the children 
The boys and girls who are encouraged to observe plant 
life and bird life with their own young eyes and set down 
the results soon lose the barbarous taste for harrving nests 
which was inherent in the ruder schoolboy. If the end can 
be gained by education, it will be a greater end than if it 
were gained by compulsion. One danger of the latter course 
is that if the law be too strictly enforced it will prevent 
voung people from taking that intelligent interest in birds 
which they would otherwise do. It is most desirable for 
them to know the different species and their nesting habits, 
to be able to identify their eggs and recognise the peculiarities 
of the young. A great deal of this knowledge came naturally 
enough when the bird-nesting boy was less under control 
than he is at present. Nowadays he is kept so long within 
four walls that a little birds’-nesting would do him no harm. 

No statesman of the present day enjoys the confidence 
of men of all parties more than Sir Edward Grey, and the 
speech he delivered to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
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will not carry the less weight because it was couched in a 
characteristically moderate and reasonable tone. His de- 
votion to the cause of peace has been proved by his public 
career, and it animated every phrase of his deliverance, 
yet his conclusion was to the effect that any great reduction 
of our armaments at the present moment would be “ staking 
too much on a gamble.”” Those who have followed his 
argument carefully are likely to share this opinion. While 
all other nations are building Dreadnoughts it would be an 
act of inexpressible folly for a nation which is the greatest 
sea power the world has ever known, whose great Lancashire 
and other industries depend for their prosperity on un- 
trammelled ocean commerce and whose dominions are 
scattered over the world and only to be reached in ships, 
to lay aside her sea armour. Into this question partisan 
politics should not enter. The happiness and prosperity of 
this country were won on the sea, and it is our duty to hold 
what we have and pass it on undiminished to our successors 


As a result of the war against the house-flv which they 
have been waging in New York, they are now able to show 
some very satisfactory statistics, so far as they go, of the 
improved sanitary condition which is its consequence. <A 
certain area in the Bronx, which is a borough of New York 
was chosen for its conspicuous lack of cleanliness and healthy 
habitations, and this area, containing about two thousand 
persons, was protected against the flies by all feasible means 
Boy Scouts being employed to trap them and every known 
method employed to reduce their numbers. Another area 
of the like size, character and population was left without 
any of the above precautions, and the result, at the end of 
a few weeks, was that in the former district one hundred 
and ten cases of illness of children were reported as against 
one hundred and sixty-five in the latter. It is not claimed 
that the statistics are yet sufficient to exclude the operation 
of other special, though unsuspected, causes for this differ- 
ence, but so far as they go they are distinctly encouraging. 


The Town Planning Institute could have invited no 
more appropriate guest to its inaugural dinner than the 
iwuthor of the Town Planning Act. Mr. Burns gave the 
Institute his blessing, and outlined a few obiects to which 
its members might address their efforts, such as the restriction 
of certain trades to appropriate areas. The Act has now 
been in force for four years, and Mr. Burns gave an account 
of his stewardship. - Although this country has been slow 
in grasping the need for town-planning, its legislative example 
has profoundly impressed other countries. The regulations 
governing the preparation of schemes are to be simplified, 
but Mr. Burns is against anv amendment of the Act itself 
which introduced compulsion, until there is more ample 
experience of its working, and, indeed, of the skill which 
is brought to bear on town plans. The encouraging fact 
is that two hundred local authorities are at work on schemes. 


The Duke of Devonshire, at Eastbourne, has set a good 
example in giving facilities for the building of cottages, for 
which there is so great a need in almost every part of the 
country. He has sold some land, and made an offer of more 
tor this purpose at a price, which is most reasonable in the 
local circumstances, of about {180 an acre. The sale of a 
portion to the Artisans’ Dwellings Company is already 
arranged, and the remainder is on offer to the Housing 
Committee of the Town Council. It is estimated that the 
cottages, built according to the conditions required by the 
vendor, would let at 6s. 6d. or 7s. a week. This is a price 
which would, of course, be prohibitive in many agricultural 
districts, where the rate of wages is a low one; but the 
conditions at Eastbourne are very different, and in the 
neighbourhood of nearly every country town of a like character 
it is certain that cottages would be readily taken at this 
rent. Even at Eastbourne, where the prices of labour and 
material are high, it is stated that quite a good pair of semi- 
detached cottages can be built for £380 


In the negotiations with the War Office the sub-committee 
representing the National Rifle Association have achieved 
a large measure of success, and the proposed Bisley programme 
is of a far more satisfactory nature than anyone could have 
dared to hope when the War Office ultimatum was made 
public in December. Nor must it be forgotten that the Army 
Council, while adhering rigidly to their ultimatum in matters 
of principle, have shown great willingness to make the task 
of the National Rifle Association as easy as possible. It 
seems a pity that aperture sights could not be allowed in 
the Territorial competitions. To discontinue their use now 
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is to try to put the clock back twenty years ; that the English 
Service rifle is not fitted with an aperture sight simply shows 
that it is out of date in this as in many other respects; 
while the argument that to allow them would put Territorials 
to added expense is extremely fallacious. The cost of sights 
is small, but barrels and ammunition are very expensive, and 
practice for the competitions open to Territorials will be far 
more costly in future, owing to the larger amount of rapid 
firing necessary, than it has been even in the past ; while the 
use of inferior sights will simply mean that men must expend 
an excessive amount on ammunition and barrels to 
attain to the same degree of proficiency. Still more is 
it to be hoped that the Army Council will not adhere rigidly 
to their ban against the aperture sight, because it is the only 
one possible on the Canadian Service rifle, therefore Canada 
cannot send in a team if it is forbidden, which would rob 
Bisley of much of its inestimable value as a bond of Empire. 


THE SHIP’S GOOD-BYE. 
I leaned on the fife-rail, | saw the day dying 
Like a flock of gay birds round the royal yards flying ; 
High over the sunset I saw the young moon- 
And the wind and the tide, they were singing one tune. 


\ hundred and fifty days out from Vancouver 
Don't you hear ’em all singing it over and over ?) 
\ hundred and fifty days longer to roam 
Or less if you’re lucky) to England and home ! 


The ship took it up as she tugged at her tether, 
Brace, backstay and foot-rope all whistling together, 
And so did the seagulls which round her did call ; 
But oh, my heart sang it the loudest of all ! 


rhere be many good songs we have knocked round the world to, 
Manned capstan and halyard, reefed, shifted and furled to, 

\ll round the oceans, since first we did roll 

By the Straits of Le Mair to Coquimbo with coal. 


\ll round the world, lad, to ports without number, 
Chile for nitrates, the Fraser for lumber, 

Where charters might offer or cargoes might call- 

But the homeward-bound chantey’s the best of them all. 


““A hundred and fifty days out from Vancouver 
Brings the ship to the land and the lad to his love: ; 
A hundred and fifty days longer to roam 
Or less if you’re lucky) to England and home !”’ 
C. Fox SMITH 

It has been noticed by a good many of those who study 
the ways of our wild birds that they have been giving u 
remarkably little song in the early weeks of the present 
year. In the South it has been a very open winter, which 
makes their silence the more curious. All through January 
almost the only bird to give us music has been the robin, 
and the tinkling note of the great-tit has been the only 
real mating call that was to be heard until quite the end 
of that month, when the hedge-sparrows began their plaintive 
love note. There has been virtually none of that melody 
of the thrushes or clear whistling of the blackbirds which 
we might have expected on the milder mornings or evenings 
of such a season. This is not written of the birds in the 
London squares and parks. In that more sheltered life the 
thrushes were singing beautifully even about the New Year, 
but it was otherwise south of London. 


In the article on Voles which she contributes to one of 
the February reviews, Miss Frances Pitt tells us a great deal 
about these creatures, but not how to get rid of them. 
Farmers and gardeners know that they have been more 
numerous and destructive than usual this winter. The fact 
is that during the very mild winters through which we have 
gone they have greatly multiplied, and during the frosty 
spell they were in desperate straits for food. The preventives 
usually recommended were not enough to check their appetite. 
They dug down to tulips and early peas that had been soaked 
for hours in paraffin oil, and they did this through a good layer 
of soot, which in itself was supposed to be enough to keep 
them away. In fact, nothing short of poison seems to have 
stopped them. It cannot be said either that they are wanting 
in natural enemies, as the owls are fairly numerous and the 
weasels equally so. It is just in these early days that the 
enterprising cultivator who would fain be a few days in front 
of his neighbours is checked and brought to bay by these 
irritating little pests. 
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THE HIMALAYAN BURHEL. 





YAK TRANSPORT IN TIBET. 
Note the boorka growing on the plain. Altitude 15,300/ft. 


Ah! The Hills and the snow of the Hills !—Krp.ine. 


HE burhel of the sportsman, or the Ovis Nahura 
of the naturalist, has a more extended habitat 
than any other of the Himalayan game, not even 
excepting the ibex, which is found from the Tian 
Shan to the River Sutle}. The home of the burhel 

is Tibet. Over this vast plateau it is ubiquitous. Major 
Rawling mentions burhel as being common on the Chang 
Tang in the North, while Lieutenant Etherton came across 
them even north of the Karakorum. The members of the 
Lhasa Expedition of 1904 obtained many fine specimens in 
Southern Tibet. Dr. T. G. Longstaff saw burhel on Gurla 
Mandhatta ; General Kinloch found them in Chumurti ; and 
many sportsmen have shot them in the Upper Sutlej Valley 
In the Himalayas proper they are found on both sides of 
the main Himalayan axis, but they never seem to come 
nearer in towards India than this. Their Eastern limits are 
not so well known, but Mr. W. N. Ferguson mentions them 
in Szechuan. So it is safe to 
assume that they extend from 
the Himalayas to China, and 
from the Kuen Lun Mountains 
to the little known hills bor- 
dering the North of Burmah 
without a break in their chain 
of strongholds. And at what 
different altitudes they are 
found! I myself have been 
over 18,o00ft. after burhel in 
June, and in the same month 
I once shot one below 10,000ft. 
A friend of mine has told me 
that last August he stalked 
one herd in Changchenmo, 
which was well over 20,000ft. 
above sea level. 

The burhel stands about 
3ft. at the shoulder and is verv 
sturdily and compactly built ; 
more like a goat than a sheep 
in this respect, but in no other. 
The ram has black markings 
on his face and chest and down 
the front of the forelegs, and 
a black line runs along his 
side. His colour is a slaty 
grey with a white belly, the 
summer coat being much 


darker than the winter. The TYPICAL 
skin of a ram in his summer 


coat makes an extremely handsome trophy. but the chief 
peculiarity of the burhel is his horns, which are almost 
unique in shape, the East Caucasian tur being the only 
other animal having horns at all like them. The bases are 
closely set on the top of the skull, and the horns spring 
upwards and outwards at right angles to the length of the 
body. They then curve downwards, and finally the tips, in 
full-grown rams, curl backwards. The various photographs 
show the horns very well from different aspects. The annular 
lines on the horns show the ram’s age. The ewes are much 
smaller and lighter, both in colour and build, than the rams. 
They have no black markings, and carry insignificant horns. 
From the sportsman’s point of view I would divide the 
burhel into two main divisions, Himalayan and Trans- 
Himalayan. The Himalayan burhel is found on the grassy 
slopes between the forest and the snow-line. Such slopes 
are only to be found on the main Himalayan axis, and by 
this I mean the great snowy range which is such a glorious 


—— 





TRANS-HIMALAYAN BURHEL GROUND. 
The arch of the broken snow-bridge 1s at least 4oft. high. 
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sight from almost ali the hill stations of India, notably Simla, 
Chakrata, Mussoorie, Rhanikhet, Naini Tal and Darjeeling. 
The pursuit of the burhel on these slopes is, to my mind, 
by far the pleasantest form of Himalayan sport. Many 
delightful memories at once leap to the fore: blank days 
as well as successful. For, to the true lover of Nature 
almost, if not quite, as much pleasure can be derived from 





A 25IN. BURHEL. ALTITUDE 
the glorious. surroundings as from a triumphant issue to a 
stalk. Which shall I choose ? Surely the day on which | 
shot my first burhel. What a day that was! To my mind 
there will never be another like it. 

Under Trans-Himalayan burhel I class those that live 
on the steep slopes of shale and the rugged cliffs that are 
met with beyond the main Himalayan axis, both in Tibet 
and in the intermediate ranges. The snow-line here is much 
higiier than in the Himalayas proper on account of the 
small annual rain, or, rather, snowfall, because almost all 
the heavy, snow-laden clouds are caught by, and burst upon 
the mighty axis. The consequence is that in these regions 
burhel are often found at extremely high altitudes, and 
their pursuit is very different to that which has been 
described. Vast ranges of round-topped hills as far as the 
eye can reach. Snow lies in 
any sheltered nook, and no- 
where is there a vestige of 
vegetation Che altitude is 
anything from 14,000ft. to 
t8,oooft., and the slightest 
incline makes heart 
throb like an engine. There 
is not a cloud in the sky, and 
the sun’s rays seem to possess 
a fierceness that has been 
unknown in the hills until 
now Directly one reaches a 
bit of shade under an over- 
hanging rock there is frost 
on the ground, and the icy 
wind cuts through one as 
only a Tibetan wind knows 
how. After a short rest one 
again steps out towards the 
camp, which looks tantalis- 
ingly close in the clear atmos- 
phere. The sharp 
and shale merely accentuate 
one’s footsoreness. At last 
the tent is reached; but 
where is the cheering log MY 
fire of the Himalayan camp? 

[ts place is taken by a smouldering heap of dung and moss, 
the only available fuel. Perhaps, however, there may be a 
little crackling blaze if any boortsa grows near the camp ; 
that peculiar dwarf shrub which Nature grudgingly provides 
in most parts of the treeless Tibet. Amid such scenes must 
the course of the Trans-Himalayan burhel-hunter lie. Then 
why follow him when burhel can be obtained so much 


one’s 


stones 
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nearer and amid such charming surroundings? The answer is 
easv. The Himalayan burhel never carries a big head, whilk 
the horns of his brother of the Trans-Himalava grow enormous 
To me this is the most puzzling problem in natural history 
Almost evervthing seems in favour of the former—the grass, 
the country; in fact, all things except man. The burhel 
of Tibet ekes out an existence on moss and tiny patches of 
minute dry grass in a tempera- 
ture that in a single twenty- 
four hours may vary from well 


? over roodeg. in the sun at 
noon to below zero at night. 
; But he is comparatively safe 


from man, and his horns at- 
tain enormous dimensions. [| 
once shot a Himalayan 
burhel of 24in., and I doubt 
if they are often obtained as 
large as this; 20in. would 
be a good average head. The 
Trans-Himalayan ram, on the 
other hand, frequently grows 
enormous, horns of over 30in. 
being obtainable, although 
rarely. The record, according 
to Rowland Ward, is 32}in 

but Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, shot a ram 
in Tibet during the Lhasa Ex- 
pedition of 1904 with a 33}in. 
head. Heads of 27in. are by 
no means rare, although | 
mvself have never shot one 
over 25in., which is about the 
size of an average good head. 
A photograph of this ram is given, which was taken on a 
snowfield. There are two possible explanations to account for 
this extraordinary difference in size of horn. The first is that 
man has thinned out the ranks of the Himalayan burhel, 
and by constantly shooting them prevents heads from growing 
really large. At a first glance the evidence for this seems 
almost overwhelming; but it does not bear too close an 
inspection. I have never heard of a really good head coming 
from a Himalayan burhel, and I have searched all old books 
and records of big-game. I{ a white man had shot them, it 
would surely be noted somewhere, while a native would avoid 
shooting a big head, as he prefers tender meat to a fine 
trophy. The other explanation is that since the burhel’s 
home is Tibet, the nearer its home the larger the horns. 
Personally, I believe this is the correct solution to the riddle. 





BURHEL. ALTITUDE 13,000FT. 

There are several points about the burhel which 
must assuredly cause it to take a high place in the 
ranks of Himalayan game. First of all, there is a far 
greater chance of getting a head approaching the record in 
its case than in the case of any other mountain sheep or 
goat, with the exception, perhaps, of the Tian Shan ibex 
and the Ovis Ammon of the Altai; but distance and 
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political difficulties put these animals beyond the reach of 
the ordinary sportsman. I do not wish to convey the idea 
that really first-class burhel heads are common. They are 
not; in fact, they are rare. But still, I do maintain that 
a 30in. burhel in Indian territory is by no means an im- 
possibility, while a 55in. ibex is. Big burhel are still to 
be found, but their finding entails much perseverance and 
hard work. Secondly, burhel are on view all day long. 
True, they lie down during the heat of the day, and when 
lying down exactly simulate a group of boulders ; but they 
do so on the open slopes, and seldom, unless disturbed 
betake themselves to their rocky fastnesses. No other 
Himalayan animal except the Ovis Ammon, Tibetan antelope 
and Tibetan gazelle (and these are, after all, Tibetan game) 
can be regularly pursued with success at any other times 
than the early morning and evening. Personally I always 
prefer to set out at sunrise, but it is a great satisfaction, 
in case one is delayed a few hours in starting, to know that 
there is still just as good a chance of sport. Thirdly, burhel 
meat! He must, indeed, be a hungry person who could dine 
off steaks of markhor, ibex or thar; but a leg of burhel 
would tempt the daintiest of mortals, and he who has as 
yet to taste his first burhel has indeed a treat in store ! 
Lastly, there is plenty of comparatively new burhel ground 
still left in India; and this to my mind is the greatest 
charm of all. I do not mean virgin country, but ground 
that has seldom been visited by the sportsman. Ladak is 
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well known and still yields good heads. There are other 
districts, however, which are little known. Spiti should 
prove first-class. But burhel are found in Bushahr, Tehri- 
Garwhal, British Garwhal, Nepaul, Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Why not, then, try pastures new? The probable answer 
would be, ‘“‘ My time is short, and I want to make certain 
of sport.’”’ One is far more certain of sport if one goes to 
a place in which game is seldom shot, except by natives, than 
by following in the footsteps of generations of trophy- 
hunters. The native shoots for meat, and meat alone ; the 
white man shoots for the head. 

So my arlvice is, take a map of the Himalayas and 
study it, remembering always that the home of the burhel 
is Tibet. Mark all the rivers that rise in Tibet or near the 
ribetan border, and make a list of them. Show this list to 
all and everyone, and choose the one that nobody has ever 
heard of. Follow this river up to its source, and there for a 
certainty will be found our friend the burhel—and big ones, 
too. But, it may be asked, how is it that I myself have not 
obtained this record head of which I speak so glibly ? 
Well—there is such a thing as the fortune of war, and 
although actual success has not come my way, I certainly 
have had my chance. I once, for instance, saw a flock of 
six rams, two of which had enormous heads, certainly over 
28in., but I was after Ovis Ammon at the time and left the 
burhel for the next day. Unfortunately, the burhel left 
me also, and thev still await my next visit. G. BURRARD. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY v. THE ARMY 


\ BriLLIANT CAMBRIDGI 


WinG THREE-QUARTER., 





AT THE 


N one side superlatively good forwards, on the 
other superlatively clever backs, and as a result 
much intensely interesting football. Such was 
the match between the Army and Cambridge 
at Richmond last week. The stalwart Army 

forwards, red jerseyed, the giant Lieutenant Harrison and 


LINE OUT. 


the long-limbed Lieutenant MaclIlwaine in the van, played 
with tireless dash and vigour. If it had not been so perfectly 
good-natured, their play might have seemed almost ferocious. 
Though responding in kind, the Cambridge forwards were 
without their scrum leader, J. E. Greenwood, and lacked the 
necessary weight. They were pushed, often rushed, off their feet, 





THE ARMY FORWARDS MAKE A_ RUSH. 
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and seldom got the ball out to their backs. So on the latter 
devolved the onus of saving the day. Four times they gave 
convincing proof of their attacking powers, De Villiers 
and Lowe running in with a couple of tries apiece. 
This gave Cambridge a total of sixteen points and a final 
advantage of seven points over their opponents. The aggres- 
sive work of the Army forwards had largely been neutralised 
by the play of their backs, who, as a whole, possessed neither 
the pace nor the science for saving tries. 

But many of us were at Richmond for a further and 
special reason. We were there to see C. N. Lowe, the crowning 
wonder of the Cambridge team, the blithe and fast, and one 
of the most spectacular three-quarters in English football. 
As usual, few chances came his way, but once or twice he 





RUNNING ROUND HIS MAN. 





THE WAY TO TACKLE LOWE. 


gave glimpses of his evasive skill and his last beautiful run 
when he rounded and swerved past a host of opponents was 
alone worth the visit to Richmond. Few players in recent 
years has so captivated the popular fancy. The fact that 
he is so small only enhances the enthusiasm which the public 
expend on him. True, he has never yet been given his fair 
share of the ball in International matches, but that in no way 
discourages the expectancy and hope which spectators 
continue to cherish. Some day he will be given the ball and 
then they will see—well a flash of a white jersey and a try to 
England 

How fast is Lowe? The question is often asked 
and variously answered. Football pace is, of course, relative, 
and a player’s pace can be gauged only by comparison with 
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* HURDLING”’ THE FULL BACK. 


that of his opponents. But by this test Lowe would seem 
to be, at any rate, the fastest English three-quarter of the 
day, for in the English trial matches he ran round the opposing 
backs as he liked. And on most other occasions he gives 
the impression of being many yards the fastest player on the 
field. The essence of football pace, the first and last word, 
is to take the ball at top speed. And this is where Lowe 
excels and the reason why he is apparently so much faster 
than other players. No sooner is the ball in his hands than 
he is into his stride and away like the wind. He flashes 
clown the touch-line, and unless headed off, pursuit by his 
opponentsis vain. And the secret of right running is Lowe’s ; 
he runs from the thigh. Is he as fast as Kenneth McLeod was 
or W. A. Stewart is? No; there are track times to show 
that he is not. In the accepted term a sprinter he is not, but 
on the football field he must be accounted one of the fastest 
runners. But Lowe is something more than a fast runner. 
He possesses a swerve which is the despair and confusion of 
his would-be captors, while he practises many other deceptions 
to beat the defence, such as boring in so as to give himself 
room to run round his opponents. And as a last resort, 
there is that dangerous four de force by which he “ flies” 
the full-back, a comparatively rare venture certainly, but 
one that has earned him not a few sensational tries. 
Nor is Lowe only an attacking player. He has sound 
defensive qualities; he can kick and he can tackle and 
snatch the ball from the feet of oncoming forwards. In a 
word, he is a born footballer. 

Though Lowe has many of the attributes of the grey- 
hound, the hare, the kitten and other animals to whom it is 
usual to liken an athlete, there is another simile that suits 





AN EFFECTIVE TACKLE ON THE TOUCH-LINE. 
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"on — GATHERING A 
AT TOP SPEED. WITHOUT 
him better. As he flashes and flickers this way and that 
among friends and foes, he suggests the idea of a minnow 

a minnew among Tritons, for he is only five feet five 
inches in height and nine stone in weight. It is not likely 
that Lowe will escape adverse criticism. Such is_ the 
price they must pay whose gifts enable them to rise above 
mediocrity. He has his detractors. One of them charged 
him with not being able to make openings for himself ; but 
this was a sore-headed Welshman immediately after the 
English-Welsh match! Another cast doubt upon his pace ; 
but this was a prejudiced Australian who had his knife inte 
English athletics. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Lowe is not 
good at making openings for himself, what other three- 
quarter-back is there who, when an opening has been made 
for him, can turn it to better 
account ? And is it not the 
duty of the inside men to 


make openings for their 
wings ? That is their chief 
raison a étre. So blame 


them, and not Lowe, when 
the latter short ol 
openings in an International 
match. E. E. WHITE. 


LAW AND 
THE LAND. 


SOMEWHAT unusual pomt 4 
in the law of landlord and 
tenant came before a King’s 
Bench Divisional Court re- 


goes 


cently, on appeal from a County 
Court. In a lease for a term ot 
twenty-one years the lessee cove- 
nanted “ to pay, Lear, and discharge 
all rates, taxes, duties, assessments, 
charges, impositions and outgoings, 
whatsoever of any annual nature, 
whether parliamentary, parochial 
or of any other description, which 
then were, or during the term should 
be, imposed or charged on the pre- 
mises, or the owner or occupier in 
respect thereof.” Prior to the grant 
of the lease, the lessor had been 
assessed to inhabited house duty, 
and after the lease she continued 
to be so assessed, and continued to 
pay the duty. Of 
could have 


course, she 


appt aled against the LOWE PICKING 


BOUNCING 
SLACKING HIS 








UP 


BALL sasiediaieeidee 
PACE. SWERVING. 


assessment, since, not continuing to occupy the house, she was not liable 


to inhabited house duty in respect thereof. But for some reason or other, 
probably ignorance or carelessness, she did not do so, but went on paying 
the duty as it was demanded, and in due course claimed repayment from the 
lessee under the covenant in the lease. He naturally objected to pay a tax 
which his lessor need not have paid, if she had taken steps to get relieved 
holding that 


as the lessor was not liable to the duty ber payment was a voluntary one, 


from liability, and the County Court Judge agreed with him 


and that there was no request by the lessee that she should pay on his behalf 
The Judges of the High Court reversed this decision, on the ground that, 
as the lady had not app aled against the assessment, she became bound 
thereby and liable to pay the duty, and that, being legally compellable to 
pay that which the lessee had covenanted to pay, she was entitled to recove 


the sum so paid. 


Parents who allow their children to keep dogs and other pets will bx 
gratified at a recent decision as to 
their non-liability for injuries inflicted 
on other people by the animals, 

A girl of seventeen, who lived with 

her father, was permitted by him 

to keep a dog, which he and she 
both knew was not of an amicabl 
disposition, particularly as regards 

Poms rhe girl paid for the dog’ 

food and licence out of her earnings 

One day the dog ran out into the 

street and attacked and _ killed i 

valuable Pomeranian In an action 


igainst the father, the Court con- 


' sidered that, as the daughter to 

i, whom the dog belonged had arrived 

an it years of discretion, her father 

ae was rot responsible for what t 
had done 


\ decision, which may have 
important results if it is upheld by 
the Courts, has been given by a 
referee as to the liability of athletic 
grounds to be assessed to undeve- 


loped land duty, The lessee of a 


piece of land covering about two 
acres had spent a considerable sum 
in draining and levelling and con- 


verting it into” cricket pitches 
which, with the use of a_ pavilion 
he had also erected, he let to 
various clubs. On being assessed 
to undeveloped land duty, he con- 
tended that he was carrying on the 
business of an athletic ground pro- 
prietor, and was entitled to an 
exemption from the duty under the 
provision of the Finance Act The 


TOE. 


WITH THE 


referee upheld his contention 








PLANTING A CARRIAGE 
DRIVE. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

T is perhaps the better 
general rule in garden 
design that the planting 
just within the entrance 
gate, and from _ there 

to the house, should be kept 
green and quiet, as a more 
suitable introduction to a 
bright display of flowers in 
the garden proper; but no 
one can find fault with the 
feeling of gracious hospitality 
that prompts the planting of 
bright flowers as a cheering 
welcome to the visitor. A 
suggestion for such a planting 
in a belt on each side of the 
road is shown in the illustra- 


tion. A wide grass verge is 
next to the road. rhere 


must necessarily be a good 
proportion of evergreen 
shrubs, so as to secure a 
well-clothed appearance in 
the winter months. There 
are, therefore, close to the 
entrance, groups of green 
Holly, enlivened by the sil- 
very stems of Birches. Then 
follow Rhododendrons and 
common Junipers, with Per- 
nettvas and Andromedas to 
the front, and beyond them 
famarisk, a beautiful shrub 
that is too much neglected 
in general planting. After a 
good stretch of groups of 
shrubs of green foliage; with 
suitable companions of de- 
ciduous habit, there comes a 
region where reddish colour, 
both of bloom and leaf, pre- 
dominates. Here the foliage, 
if not itself red, is of that soft 
grey that either takes 
a pinkish tinge or that, 
by its natural tender- 
ness, harmonises. well 
with pink and reddish 
bloom; this will be 
famarisk, Retinospora 
and Rhus Cotinus 
At the far end and on 
the opposite side the 
prospect is further 
varied by a glow of 
golden foliage and yel- 
low bloom. The shrubs 
are planted in generous 
masses; the long- 
shaped drifts are im- 
portant, especially 
where much of the 
planting is viewed 
from a distance; it 
joins one group in 
pleasantly with the 
next, and avoids the 
meaningless, spotty 
appearance so often 
seen. The position of 
any of the groups of 
shrubs can be taken as 
a suggestion for a more 
extended planting of 
the same, or of shrubs 
of the same class, on 
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the further or garden side; thus, the road background of 
Rhododendron and Juniper would have more of these and would 
form the back of a Rhododendron garden ; while, further along, 
Arbutus, Tamarisk and Retinospora, also added to in number 
and disposition, would be an admirable background for clumps 
of Azalea, Kalmia and Heaths. 
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SOME GOOD ROSES FOR HEDGES. 

IN recent years there has been an increasing demand for 
Roses of vigorous habit suitable for growing as _ low, 
informal hedges. In many good gardens now it is_ usual 
to find a hedge of this kind forming a boundary to the 
Rose garden or a dividing line between kitchen and flower 
gardens, and when suitably placed, and the right varieties selected, 
few features are capable of providing such pleasing and harmoni- 
ous results. The Sweet Briars and the Hybrid Penzance Briars 
have for a long time been used for this purpose, almost to the 
exclusion of other varieties, and, beautiful and suitable as they 
are, these single-flowered fugacious kinds do not meet everyone's 
requirements. There are a good many large-flowered Roses 
well adapted for planting as informal hedges. One of the best, 
and one that is not grown half so much as it ought to be, is the 
Thornless Rose, Zepherin Drouhin. It quickly forms a tall 
bush or small pillar, and flowers freely, both in summer and 
autumn, its deliciously fragrant blossoms possessing a charming 
shade of bright rose pink such as we get in no other variety. 

A small hedge that I planted two years ago is composed 
of Griiss an Teplitz and Gloire de Dijon. The bushes are now 
nearly six feet high, although when planted they were pruned 
within a few inches of the soil. The varieties were planted alter- 
nately, about fifteen inches apart, and from the end of May until 
well into November were never without flowers. Apart from 
the beautiful effect in the garden, this hedge yielded an abundance 
of good blooms for cutting. Although Gloire de Dijon is a Tea 
Rose, it is quite hardy, is one of the earliest to start flowering 
and almost the last to finish. These attributes and its delicious 
fea scent more than outweigh the faulty shape of many of the 
blossoms, a drawback that conderans it in the eyes of many ardent 
rosarians. Griss an Teplitz, with its large bunches of scarlet, 
fragrant flowers, is too well known and appreciated to need 
further comment. J. B. Clark, with large crimson flowers ; 
Longworth Rambler, bright cerise ; Warrior, crimson scarlet ; 
W. A. Richardson, apricot yellow; Gustave Regis, nankeen ; 
Mme. Isaac Pereire, a fine old, sweetly scented Bourbon Rose of 
pink shade ; Conrad F. Meyer, soft pink, very large flowers ; 
and Blanc Double de Coubert, white, are a few other more or 
less large-flowered Roses that might with advantage be used 
for hedges such as we now have under notice. 

These hedges are by no means difficult to manage, but it 
certainly pays to thoroughly prepare the soil before planting. 
Deep cultivation, thorough manuring with good farmyard 
manure, and a handful of bone-meal mixed in the top six inches 
for every bush, will result in rapid yet sturdy growth that will 
form a perfect screen in two years. With some of the very strong- 
growing varieties, such as Gloire de Dijon and Conrad F. Meyer, 
it is often necessary to put in a few short, stout stakes, and then 
bend over the longest rods and tie the ends to the stakes. This 
induces the side buds to burst freely, and a bountiful supply of 
flowers is ensured. So far as pruning is concerned, the less done 
in reason the better, except when the bushes are newly planted, 
when they should be cut almost to the ground level. When 
established, the cutting away, close to the soil, of some of the 
oldest wood each year induces the formation of sturdy new rods 
that keep the bushes in good condition. F. W. H. 


NAME OF Crocus (F. B.).-—We have no doubt that the name of the Crocus that is 
now flowering in your outdoor garden is C, Sieberi, though if you had sent flowers we 
could have named it with certainty. The Crocus that we mention is one of the prettiest 
members of this interesting family of bulbous plants, the bright orange stigmata con- 
trasting well with the lilae-blue colour of the perianth segments or petals. In common 
with other Crocuses it delights in a sunny position and well-drained soil, and given thes« 
it is usually in flower before January has departed. Unfortunately, the blossoms are 
often sadly marred by bad weather, but good clumps can be casily protected by a large 
pane of glass. 

WINTER-FLOWESING PLANTS (Mrs. N. B. J0LIAN).—The following, in addition to 
those enumerated in your letter, are suitable for the position indicated : Erica mediterranea 
hybrida, E. lusitanica—these bloom from November to April; E. arborea and E. medi- 
terranea blossom during March and April. Hamamelis mollis flowers during December 
and January. Lonicera fragrantissima and L. Standishii, January. Chimonanthus 
fragrans and its varicty grandiflora are usually at their best during January. The 
last-named must be planted against a wall. Garrya elliptica bears long catkins of greenish 
flowers during January and February. Rhododendron dauricum blooms in January 
and R. precox in February. Daphne Mezereum and its white variety are at their best 
in February, and the variety grandiflora is usually in full flower a month earlier. Tberis 
gibraltarica, a neat evergreen carpet plant, blossoms during December and January, 
and Forsythia suspensa comes into flower in March. Prunus triloba flore pleno blossoms 
excellently against a wall during late March, and two or three weeks later if planted in 
the open. Cydonia japonica and C. Maulei, with their respective varieties, bloom pro- 
fusely during early spring. The flower may be used on a wall if desired. Herbaceous 
plants, such as Winter Aconite, Chionodoxas and Scillas invariety, Cyclamen and Adonis 
amurensis may also be planted. Rare shrubs to flower later are Stuartia pentagyna, 
Styrax japonica, Eucryphia pinnatifolia, Sophora viciifolia, Rhododendron racemosum, 
R. Broughtonii aureum, R. Aucustinei, Magnolia stellata, M. salicifolia, M. parviflora, 
M. Watsonii, Pieris formosa, Tamarix pentandra, and Cytisus Dallimorei. Useful plants 
for the walls are Ceanothus rigidus, C. veitchianus, Carpenteria californica, Fremontia 
californica, Rosa bracteata, Cotoneaster angustifolia, and Trieuspidaria dependens. 
The concrete border, of which you write, would be better removed, for you would find 
it very inconvenient if you wished to transplant any of the shrubs at some future time. 
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BY 


E. R. PUNSHON. 





LD EXPECTATIONS” 
was the name he used 
to go by in our 
neighbourhood. He 

was a little, old man, shabbily 
dressed, pensioned off on 
eighteen shillings a week by a wealthy philanthropic merchant 
in whose office he had worked for something like half a century 
till old age and improved modern conditions and so on made 
his resignation necessary. His gratitude towards his old employer 
for the pension granted him was deep and touching. [I remember 
once when I was w.. 1 him he pointed to the walls of a big work- 
house we were passuig and said, ‘ But for the mercy of God 
and the goodness of Sir ——-— I should be there.” 
Tears were in his eyes as he spoke. It was very touching. 

I should like to give his benefactor’s name in full, but the goodness 

of such men will be rewarded in another and a better world. 

He had been married, but his wife was dead and the children 

were scattered; dead, too, perhaps, or abroad. He never 

spoke of them, and one gathered that they had not turned out 
altogether well. It was perhaps because he was a little lonely 
that there grew up in him the great passion of his old age, his 
love for his landlady’s little crippled daughter, Jinny. The 
nickname that we used to call him by—‘ Old Expectations ’’— 
arose from this, for often when he was with the child or speaking 
of her he would hint at what he would do for her when he had 
received certain sums of money he appeared to expect. 

Owing to the kindness of one of the residents in the district, 

a very great doctor had been called in to examine little Jinny, 


some of whose symptoms rather puzzled our local man. The 
verdict was to the effect that no improvement was likely. The 
climate and surroundings were against her. The great man 


added in a somewhat apologetic manner that no doubt a_pro- 
longed stay in the South of France, with care and good food, 
might set her up for life. No doubt he saw that this was quite 
impossible, and he did not dwell on it much. When one or two 
questions were asked him, he emphasised the fact that the stay 
must be a long one, three years at least. 

I suppose perhaps a month or two might have been managed, 
but three years! The Vicar did talk vaguely about writing to 
certain societies that might be induced to help, and there was 
a little talk about raising a subscription, but it got no further 
than talk. Naturally. There were many other cases in which a 
smaller expenditure of money offered equal or better prospects 
of beneficent results. Four or five hundred pounds would be 
required, and that is a lot of money, and one little cripple girl 
more or less—well, you can see for yourself the thing was hopeless 
from the start. Besides, the great doctor hadn’t guaranteed 
anything. All he had said was that three or four years in the 
South of France might work wonders. And, as Jinny’s mother 
said herself, ‘‘ What must be, must be.’ And she said again, 
“°?Tain’t for the likes of us to expect too much.” This last 
remark was felt to be very sensible and proper, and was quoted 
with some approval. The wife of our local big wig referred to 
it at a meeting of the Primrose League, and asked, with great 
bitterness and indignation, and amidst thunders of applause, 
what the Insurance Act did for such a case as that of this poor 
little crippled creature ? I believe there was some idea of having 
the child photographed and using the photograph with the legend, 
“A victim of the Insurance Act,” at the next election; but, 
thank Heaven, ours is a safe Conservative seat and we weren’t 
bothered with a contest, so the photograph idea wasn’t necessary. 
Jinny’s mother was a good deal disappointed, I fear—a mother’s 
natural, harmless vanity, you know. 

When ‘“ Old Expectations” heard that the subscription 
idea was—well, one can’t say it had been dropped, because it 
had never been taken up—well, anyhow, when he heard he seemed 
rather pleased than not. I should prefer to do everything 
myself,’ he said. And another time he said, *‘ If certain expecta- 
tions of mine are realised, Jinny shall have her three years, or 
as long as necessary, by the Mediterranean.”’ 

It was after this that he became generally known as “ Old 
Expectations.’’ Most people thought he was endeavouring to 
save the money, and certainly he never seemed to have a penny 
to spare. He even gave up the use of tobacco. What he did 
with his eighteen shillings weekly was rather a puzzle. He paid 






Jinny’s mother twelve and six for 
board and lodging He neve 
bought any new clothes; of that 
we were sure, for we could see 
those he had growing visibly 
more aged day by day, with every 
now and then a fresh patch or a new darn becoming visible. 
His laundry would cost him another sixpence or shilling perhaps, 
but still, allowing for everything, one felt he ought to have a 
shilling or two to spare for pocket money and odds and ends 
But he even took presently to passing the collection at church. 
It was this, when we noticed it, that gave us the idea he might 
be trying to save up to take Jinny away. We all knew how 
devoted he was to the child. Someone calculated that it would 
take him rather more than two centuries to effect his purpose, 
and we were all rather amused and yet sorry for the poor old 


man. The vicar even thought it well to hint to him that he 
should not deprive himself of necessities in the pursuit of a 
hopeless aim; but ‘Old Expectations’? was rather huffy. 
It was the word “ hopeless "’ that offended him 
apparently. He said his plans for Jinny’s welfare were 
not so chimerical as the Vicar seemed to think. He 


admitted that he contemplated being able at no distant 
time to give Jinny the stay abroad the doctor had recommended. 
There were, in fact, certain expectations ; they might 
be realised any week or there might be delay 
but certainly any week might find him in a position to carry 
out the plans he had formed. He would say no more, and the 
Vicar was rather impressed. People began to wonder if the 
old man really did benefit under some will or some trust But, 
as others pointed out, | did myself, if these expectations were 
in any degree tangible they could certainly be turned into 
cash. There was quite a lot of talk and gossip about it, and 
several people tried to get at the truth. But he would never 
say much, only that his expectations were firmly founded and 
that they might be realised—well, any week In that case 
little Jinny ; 

Certainly he was devoted to the child. One rather odd 
result was that in spite of his age and his poverty he grew to 
be quite an influential and respected figure in the neighbourhood 
People repeated to each other that he had “‘ expectations” 
it was understood that in some not distant day he would be 
very well off, and plenty of people were very civil to him in 
the hope of being in his good books when the day of his prosperity 
should dawn. I think he could have borrowed largely on the 
strength of this general and widespread belief if he had wished 
to, though no doubt it was his reticence and air of mystery and 
reserve that impressed us so much. One thing we were all 
sure of was that if he ever did come in for his money little Jinny 
would benefit. Jinny’s mother used sometimes to be congratu- 
lated on her child’s prospective good fortune. 

But meanwhile the old man grew more thin, more pale, 
more shabby every day. My wife said he was starving himself 
Certainly his clothes were dreadfully thin and the boots he wore 
simply not fit to go out in. He had to take his walks abroad 
alone now, as little Jinny was no longer able to come out. One 
used to see him wandering about with a notebook in his hand, 
muttering to himself. My own idea was that he composed 
poetry as a hobby, because once when I happened to overtake 
him I saw over his shoulder his open notebook in his hand and 
the page covered with short lines of irregular length, exactly 
like the lines of a poem. Besides, there was about him something 
feeble and useless and gentle that fitted in with one’s idea of 
poets. However, he closed the book somewhat hurriedly, 
and I said nothing except to ask him about little Jinny. He 
shook his head, the doctor had given a bad report. But the next 
time I met him he seemed in a bright and even excited mood. 
1 remember [| noticed before he spoke how his dim old eyes 
shone this morning, and the idea flashed across my mind that 
perhaps the expectations were going to be realised at last. He 
had a letter in his hand he was just going to post. He held it 
in one hand and kept touching it with the other in a tender and 
caressing manner as one had been used to see him touch little 
Jinny’s head. I asked him about the child, and he said the 
doctor seemed to dread the coming winter He added, however, 
that he hoped . . . the fact was that he had some reason 
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He tapped the letter he held in his hand I could not 
see the address, but he said again that he had some reason 
the fact was that a considerable sum of money might be due to 
him in two weeks He was not sure vet, but he had some reason 
he asked me how long it would take him and Jinny 
to get to the South of France Expense will be no object,” 
he said, as he hurried off 
Really, | was more than a little impressed His eyes had 
seemed positively to shine, there had been a flush on his cheeks 
Well, in two weeks we shall know something, perhaps,”’ 
I said to my wil 


But in less than two weeks poor Old Expectations ’ 
was in his grave That very day, soon after I had spoken to him, 
a heavy show came on I had reached home and was safe 
indoors, but the old man was caught in it, and his deplorable 
boots were no protection at all Ihe bad cold he caught 


developed into pneumonia It proved fatal in a very few days. 
\ good pair of boots might have prolonged his life for years, 
and one had a guilty feeling as one surveyed one’s own array 
of boots and shoes Still, it was his own fault in a way, for on 
his regular eighteen shillings a week he ought to have been 
able to keep his boots in decent repair, and then, as Jinny’s 
mother said What must be, must be 

The day after the funeral the vicar came across to see me. 
He said a letter had arrived that morning for Old Expecta- 
tions.’’ Jinny’s mother had brought it tohim. She could hardly 
remember such a thing happening before, she said rhe Vicar 
thought it his duty to open it, and within he found a cheque 
tor #500 


rhen,”’ I said, as soon as I had recovered my breath, 
his expectations 24 
“* Well, ves, in a way,” agreed the Vicar “It seems the 


money is a prize awarded in some newspaper competition.” 

That was, in fact, the secret of the old man’s expectations 
He had relied upon winning some day or another, and now he 
had won, only he was dead 

The prize was one awarded by a widely circulated penny 


paper It was given every week to the person most nearly 
fulfilling the conditions laid down, and each attempt each person 
made had to be accompanied by a fee of sixpence It was the 


necessity of providing the sixpences for his repeated attempts that 
had kept our poor old friend so short of money and made him 
deprive himself of so many things he needed 

That day when I met him he must have been on his way 
to post what proved the winning attempt Evidently he had 
felt specially confident of success, a well grounded confidence 
it had been, too, only 

However, now he was dead, and here was the cheque The 
Vicar wanted to know if I thought we were entitled to use it for 
Jinny’s benefit, as our old friend would have wished I saw 
certain difficulties, and asked if there were a will We looked 
There did not seem to be one | suppose the actual situa- 
tion that had arisen had not been foreseen We found 
evidence, however, that there were, or had been, children 
and grandchildren, but no hint of the present address of any 
relative 

In the end the 4/500 went into Chancery, and is there still, 
and likely to stay 

And Jinny 


Well, | am afraid . of course, if the weather 
continues mild, she may pull through till the warm weather 
comes \fter all, as Jinny’s mother said wher she was last 
at our house to do some washing, ‘‘ What must be, must be, 


and it ain’t for the likes of us to expect too much.” 


WOMEN AS GARDENERS.—I. 
GARDEN DESIGN AND ADVISORY WORK. 


IPLING sings that there are 
Nine and sixty wavs of constructing tribal 
And every single one of them is right ! 
rhere are also a great number of ways in which 
educated women, who have also had the requisite 
horticultural experience and training, may make a comfortable 
and independent living for themselves But two points must 
never be forgotten, that training and experience are as absolutely 
necessary in this as in every other profession, and that there is 
no royal road to knowledge or success The uphill path of hard 
work, of difficult apprenticeship, must be trodden by everyone 
who means to make a success of their calling A very old man, 
a road-mender, in Sussex used to say that he was always learning 
how to do better, because you can allus please some ‘un a bit 
more,"’ yet probably there were few people who could 
have taught him anything about his own job, and to most 
people it would not seem to give opportunities for extended 
learning. 
In gardening there is always and for ever something to be 
learnt, because the subject is wide as Nature itself, and there 
is always something to be improved, because if one experiment 


fails, there is always another that may be tried. The woman 
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gardener has not yet found an absolutely permanent footing 
There are still people, and wise people, who doubt her capability 
and efficiency, and to them she can only make one answet 

fry me and see.’ Unfortunately, up to the present tim 
gardening is still so new a profession for women that the tried 
and tested veteran is necessarily conspicuous by her absenc¢ 
Not because it is impossible for a woman to stand the trial 
and test of time, and to come out with flying colours, but 
because twenty years ago the woman professional gardene1 
did not exist. 

Chere is always a perfectly rational prejudice against sever 
manual labour for a woman, although many housemaids 
and kitchenmaids, to say nothing of women who hunt and gol! 
are a standing example of physical endurance, but this is not the 
department of agriculture for which, by nature or education 
women are best fitted Heavy digging and trenching can b 
done by a labouring man much more easily than by any woman 
but it is hardly necessary to enumerate all the remaining work 
of a garden for which she is eminently fitted and he is not All 
those who have studied and experimented with the agricultural 
education of women are agreed on this subject, although they 
are also agreed that a preliminary course of every possibl 
process of gardening is necessary in order that thorough practical 
knowledge may be attained, just as a cadet at a military colleg 
goes through all the drill in which he will afterwards instruct 
and lead his men. 

Perhaps the highest form of gardening as a_ protession 
is garden design, because it needs artistic knowledge, as well 
as keen and intense study of Nature, some knowledge ot 
land surveying and measurement, drawing, and, above all, an 
eye for colour and proportion which is not granted to everyone 
Artists, architects—and social reformers—know that a natural 
sense of proportion is the rarest thing in the world. Several 
women have shown great skill, and have achieved considerabk 
distinction, as garden designers. Miss Jekyll’s name at once 
occurs to everyone, because of her long and unique experience, 
and her well-known success. Everyone who reads her books 
or who has seen the delightful and artistic garden she has mac« 
for herself near Godalming in Surrey, will realise how entirel) 
she is master of her art. But there are others. Lady Wolseley, 
one of the foremost pioneers in opening the profession of garden 
ing to women, makes a speciality of gardens of historical design 
and design of that type is taught as a special subject to her 
students at Glynde in Sussex. Miss Agar, author of a very 
practical book on the subject, has worked successfully for a 
long time, and has laid out a number of gardens in different 
parts of England She has a small nursery garden—the Hollvy- 
bush Nurseries—at Amersham in Buckinghamshire, and in 
that neighbourhood she has not only laid out many new gardens, 
but in a great many cases she continues to look after them and 
advise their owners. 

Jobbing gardening and advisory work are openings particu 
larly suited to educated women. There are hundreds of owners 
of gardens of average size who cannot afford the wages of a really 
first-class gardener, or perhaps, as is often the case, they have 
not enough glass to attract such a man, or they do not care to 
grow for shows, and the first-class man naturally wants to make 
his name. But these owners would like to have successful 
gardens ; they have not enough time to give to the subject them- 
selves, but they would gladly pay for occasional expert advice 
or for special pruning of roses and fruit trees and similar work. 
Any sensible gardener soon recognises the value of such help, 
and probably resents it less from a lady than he would from 
a man of almost the same standing as himself. In the absence 
of the owner for any length of time, it is also often a great advan- 
tage to have someone who will be responsible for work being 
properly carried out in his garden. Here, again, women must 
never suppose that they have not to learn. They may learn 
something from the smallest garden and most ignorant gardene1 
if they approach both in the right spirit. An aggressive manner 
and an air of superiority will only make enemies, but the kindly 
and good-tempered woman who really has expert knowledge of 
her subject will make friends almost everywhere. Of course. 
occasionally she will find herself up against obstinacy, prejudic« 
and sensitive ignorance, but she will learn by degrees how to 
deal with them all. It is not only knowledge of gardening that 
is required, but the habit of thought and power of dealing with 
men and facing emergencies that come from experience and the 
right education. At Lady Wolseley’s college the second-year 
students are encouraged to gain experience of this sort of work 
under her supervision, and the value of such a beginning can 
hardly be over-rated. Epitu M. KEarte. 
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BOOKPLATES, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
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SIR FRANCIS LLOYD, K.C.B. 
By ]. F. Badelev. By G. 





N the last article of this series we endeavoured to trace 
the history of the English bookplate, following its 
gradual rise and decline until, with the Restoration, 
it took firm root in the country. Before dealing with 
the bookplates of to-day, a note on the various methods 

by which they may be produced will not be out of place. 
A distinction, however, must be drawn between such book- 
plates as are actually the work of the artist and those which 
are process reproductions of an artist’s designs, for it is with 
the former that we are for the moment concerned. 

There is the woodcut. It may be remembered that 
many of Diirer’s designs were thus perpetuated; the dis- 
covery of this art is attributed to the Chinese of very early 
time, while European wood-cutting was certainly practised 
early in the fifteenth century. The process is really nothing 
more than simple block-cutting, such as the early printers 
used, 7.e., leaving the portion of the block from which the 
print is to be taken in prominence and cutting away the 
remainder, so that the ink attaches only to the prominent 
lines, which is, of course, the converse of etching and engraving 
on metal, where the work intended to print is cut below the 
surface of the plate, the surface is wiped clean and the ink 
forced from the line by pressure. The Nuremberg school 
brought the art of simple wood-cutting to a great height 
of perfection in the sixteenth century; it was, however, 
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left to the eighteenth century to perfect the art of wood 
engraving. Bewick’s work has already been alluded = to 
and the delicacy and beauty of good wood-engraving can be 
marked in any of the plates by him. Wood-cutting Is used 
by many modern bookplate artists, but its happiest field 
is in that tvpe of work which depends for its effect on large 
broad line. 

Then as to the work on metal; we can omit mezzotint, 
aquatint and dry point as unfitted for this particular work, 
and deal only with etching and line-engraving. Etching 
consists in covering the plate with a thin laver of wax, drawing 
with a fine needle so as to expose the copper, and subsequently 
biting in the line which exposes the copper by means of acid ; 
it has been and ts largely employed either by itself or as an 
auxiliary to line-engraving. Line engraving, the purest of all 
processes, consists in cutting the line direct in the copper 
with a burin, a lozenge-shaped tool ground to a point which 
cuts a V-shaped furrow. A glass will show the difference 
between an etched and an engraved line; the former has a 
slightly ragged edge, the latter is quite clean. Diirer and thie 
little masters touched perfection in line engraving, and modern 
work has been carried far on the path by the late Mr. C. W. 
Sherborn. 

Stipple-engraving, which was largely used by Bartolozzi 
and the engravers of the eighteenth century, consists of 
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engraving by carefully gradated groups and lines of dots, 
and gives a singularly soft and rounded effect. So much 
for processes ; printing, though an important, is a compara- 
tively simple matter and need not be discussed here. The 
revival in the art of bookplates in this country has been 
a singular one; we have seen that England held her own 
from the Restoration until late in the eighteenth century ; 
from then, however, until the Gothic revival in the nine- 
teenth century, there is practically a dearth of bookplates 
of any artistic merit. Heraldry then certainly began to 
reassert itself as a science of public interest, and came again 
into common the bookplate may have been part of 
this revival, and our immediate forefathers may have felt a 
righteous pride in looking up the 
family achievement for use in the 
family library. 

To divide the various classes of 
modern bookplates is not difficult. 
In the first place there is the purely 
armorial and, in our opinion, the 
most desirable class of bookplate : 
the coat of arms on a shield sur- 
mounted by helmet and crest, guarded 
by supporters, if the bearer of the 
arms be entitled to them, with motto 
and a good arrangement of mantling, 
is surely the most fitting mark of 
ownership. The treatment of the 


use ; 


heraldry is a matter on which artists 
differ ; the fine heraldic drawings of 


Father Anselm, a monk in an English 
Cistercian Abbey who died in 1885, 
carry out in broad line much of the 
spirit of medizval work. Foster's 
Peerage contained a great deal of his 
work, and a succession of artists with 
claims to a prominent place in the 
bookplate world still follow his style. 
It is the type of work which, lending 
itself most readily to woodcuts, broad 
etched line, or process reproduction, 
does not usually concern itself with 
small detail or such matters as the portrayal of tinctures 
by dots and lines, and has a following among many good 
heraldic artists of to-day. It is interesting to compare such 
work with the engraving of Mr. Sherborn; both are admirable 
in their particular line, but widely different in their effect. 
These two styles in heraldic work have run side by side since 
the masters of the sixteenth century. Diirer was as great in 
drawing a bold woodcut in the smallest necessary number of 
lines, as he was in producing a delicate line-engraving of a 
cock whose every feather was quivering with his latest crow. 
Of modern artists Mr. G. W. Eve, a well-known authority 
on decorative heraldry, seems to hit a happy mean in his fine 
etched plates, of which we give an example. 

From the armorial we can pass to the semi-armorial 
or hybrid. The coat of arms, indeed, is there in a greater 
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or less degree of prominence, but the purity of the armorial 
nature is somewhat sullied by the introduction of books or 
fancy attributes, and this takes us a step further to the 
purely fancy plate, and here enumeration is impossible. 
There is a branch exemplified by Mr. Sherborn’s plate for 
the Duchess of Teck, or the plate for Lady Agnew engraved 
by the writer which might be styled by something sterner than 
“ fancy,” but the great majority comprise landscapes, views of 
the home, favourite flowers, dogs, books, et hoc genus omne. The 
larger number of these plates are confined to lady owners, 
but a certain number of the other sex also affect them. 

There is another class of bookplate to which we need 
not devote much attention, the reproduction of old designs, 
Jacobean maybe, or more popular, 
perhaps, are Chippendale models fitted 
with the arms of the book-owner ; 
but in this line the old work is better 
than the modern, and though the use 
of an old family bookplate, or modern 
work with an old model as an ex- 
ample, is one thing, to produce an 
exact copy of that model with a 
pretence of originality argues a very 
indifferent inventive capacity. 

A vast family of modern book- 
plates term themselves symbolic or 
allegorical. The wonderful symbolism 
of the ancients, constantly recurring 
as it does in the pages of the Bible 
and early English literature, under- 
lying nearly all the ideas oi heraldry, 
and explaining, to those who study it, 
much of the meanings of freemasonry, 
is, in its primal form, a mysterious and 
beautiful science, and those who 
respect it cannot but shudder at the 
plight in which it is found in the 
modern bookplate. Contrast the con- 
stantly recurring tree of life in a 
modern bookplate with the beautiful 
emblem adopted by Diane de 
Poitiers, of which Paradin says: 
‘L’espérance que Madame Diane de Poitiers a de la 
resurrection est possible signifié par sa Deuise, qui 
est d’un Cerceuil ou tombeau duquel sort un trait, accom- 
pagné de certains syons verdoyans ’’—an arrow with verdant 
shoots around it issuing from the cross on the lid of a tomb. 
One could multiply instances where the carefully considered 
and almost religious aspect of the symbol of early days 
takes on the banal form of a commonplace idea. The skull 
or ““memento mori,” the hour-glass, and the fruit-bearing 
tree, are among the favourite prey of the modern symbol- 
monger. We may incur the charge of hypocrisy on 
this score, but symbolism should be treated with a reverent 
touch ; it loses its force in popular use. 

Allegorical plates are many ; we often find some portrayal 
of the life of study while the life of labour goes on in another 
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part of the design. There are many scantily attired young 
women peering down wells, presumably in the quest of the 
more scantily attired virtue commonly supposed to lurk 
there ; there are others who muse over open books; there 
are monks, ascetic in comfortless cells, or rotund in cheerful 
libraries—but custom has staled their infinite variety. It 
is not that such designs do not give scope for fine draughtsman- 
ship—tar from it; many an artist of note has put admirable 
work into scene and figures, and such names as Walter Crane, 
Stacv Marks, Anning Bell and others are sufficient guarantee 
of the artistic excellence of design ; but in a bookplate one 
searches for the individuality of the owner, not the plagiarism 
of an idea. One step further carries us to what we may call 
the ‘“ rebus”’ plate, the design of which is in the nature of 
a pun on the owner’s name. Famous and beautiful among 
these is a plate by Sir J. E. Millais for Christopher Sykes ; 
St. Christopher bears the infant Christ across the water, 
and the escutcheon spread across the design bears, argent, a 
chevron sable between three “‘ Sykes ”’ or fountains. Another 
plate of this class, which goes further still, is a fine piece 
of drawing by H. J. Ford for “‘ Lionel George Bridges Justice 
Ford,” in which St. George in armour, the tale of his legend 
on the shield he bears, escorted by the blindfolded figure of 
Justice with scales in hand, leads through a ford in the river, 
traversed in the distance by bridges, a stately lion. The 
bookplate of the late Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema is interesting, 
if it lacks beauty ; some five figures are engaged in painting, 
architecture, sculpture, reading and etching; beyond, the 
sun is setting over the sea, on to which look two Greek temples, 
in the painting of which the artist so excelled; a scroll, 
bearing the legend ‘‘ As the sun colours art, so art colours 
life,’ is entwined in a vast monogram. 

Another instance of what should be considered with 
care in the fancy bookplate is the motto. The frequency 
with which variations recur of ‘‘ Old books to read, old friends 
to trust, etc.,” of the same couplets from the ‘ Rubaiyat,” 
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of the invitation to “‘ come and take choice of all my library,” 
suggests a narrow stock of savings—one has only to turn to 
Shakespeare, or even Mme. de Sévigny, to compile an interest- 
ing collection. 

A bookplate should be an integral part of every library, 
small or great. In the greater libraries will be found older 


books with the bookplates of previous possessors. As it 
is incumbent on any who has the sacred charge of a great 


library to develop its character by careful addition, so should 
he identify the additions for which he is responsible by 
marking them with his own bookplate. Collectors may 
harass him for prints, but collections, even should they 
reach the size of the Franks collection in the British Museum, 
which numbers forty thousand English and thirty thousand 
foreign plates, and to which we are indebted for not a few 
of our reproductions, have an inherent value. A 
bookplate should go down to posterity, not merely for histori- 
cal interest, but for value as a work of art, be it 
on copper or cut on wood, so that 


good 


engraved 


when a thousand moons shall wane 
A man upon a stall may find, 
And, passing, turn the page that tells 


for what the page tells the responsibility lies on the bookplate 
artist and its owner. Let the bookplate have an individuality 
‘ Difficile est proprie communia dicere,”’ but as no two men 
are the same, so should the bookplate avoid idle repetition 
and be a matter of loving work and careful consideration ; 
its primary function is, no doubt, to denote ownership, but 
there is no reason why what is useful should not also be beauti- 
ful. By our bookplates we can inflict pangs of conscience 
on the careless borrower of books, can stir feelings of envy 
and respect in the casual friend who inspects our library, 


and can hall-mark ourselves as of the band to whom 
their books mean more than mere paper, print and 
binding. J. F. BADELEY 





PICTURESQUE INNS AND CASTLES IN TYROL. 


N judging of a people’s character and idiosyncrasies by 
its domestic architecture, it is safer to be guided by 
the habitations of the masses than by the more 
luxurious dwellings of the classes whose taste, in the 
course of time, has become tinged by what they had 

seen in foreign lands. In Tyrol, though it is really divided 
into two distinct regions by the great main chain of the 
Alps which has endowed each half with a climate, a vegeta- 
tion and inhabitants as distinct from each other as possible 
in a country of such diminutive size, we can observe these 
variations to better advantage than in most other places. 
Tyrol, which for centuries was the cockpit of Europe, held 
a unique 
position in 
another 
respect, tor 
its two 
main valleys 
formed the 
chief ap- 
proaches to 
the lowest, 
easiest, and 
therefore 
also oldest, 
of the great 
passes over?r 
the Alps. 
Not only 
countless 
armies, bent 
upon con- 
quest or re- 
tiring in 
hasty flight, 
more partic- 
ularly those 
all-devastat- 
ing hordes let 
loose upon 
Europe by 
the Volker- 
wanderung, 
crowded over 
the Brenner, 


AN 


OLD GASTHAUS IN THE VILLAGE 


FRESCOES OVER 





but also commerce and the aris and crafts of the Middle 
Ages took that route. 

To-day, as the traveller rushes through mole-holes 
many miles in length through the innermost bowels of 
the great chain, he hardly realises, but for the presence 
of custom-houses and the difference of vegetation, that he 


has performed in a few hours a journey which took Diirer 


or Titian as many weeks; and as he looks from his 
luxurious railway carriage down on the zig-zags of the 
well kept but deserted Reichs Strasse, or State Road, it is 


difficult to believe that along it, until a 
ago, wended slowly, inexpressibly slowly, 


generation or so 
the vast traffic 
that had 
gradually 


sprung up 
between the 
South and 


the North of 
kurope. 
Hardly fifty 
vears have 
elapsed since 
the advent of 
the 
wrou 


railways 
{f ht 
extraordin 

ary changes 

lo thous 

ands of 
hitherto 
well - to - do 
natives the 
iron horse 
brought ab- 
ject ruin, 
for it re 

volutionised 
commerce as 
well as tra- 
vel. Scores 
of thriving 
little posting 
towns that 
had sprung 
up in the 


OF 
300 


OETZ IN 
YEARS 


TYROL 
OLD. 


ADORNED WITH 
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course | centuries along. the x 
great Transcontinental Brenner * —— 


highway were, with the sudden- 
ness of a bolt from the blue, struck 
lifeless [hese places, at which 
the so-called *‘Schnellziige ’’’ of 
to-day do not even deign to halt 
for a brief minute, and of which 
we see but little from the train 
consisted, as a rule, of a _ single 
long street, in which practically 
every house was cither an inn or 
existed by virtue of the road traffi 
And now, after half a century’s 
neglect and starvation, a_ kindly 
fate has at last come to the rescue 
of these old posting towns in the 
shape of an annual invasion of 
summer guests in search of the 
simple life Chere they spend thei 
six or eight weeks’ vacation, thei 
modest requirements being supplied 
in these roomy old hostelries on 
cheap terms. What the railway in 
its early days had ruined it now 
has tardily compensated 

These quaint old Gasthduser 
as they are modestly called by 
their sturdy and exceedingly con 
servative peasent owners, are sub- 


stantial buildings ol two or three \N INN SIGN OF HAND-WROUGHT IRON. 


stories. Over the arched marble 

house door is the date, chiselled into the lintel, telling 
one when the house was built. In many cases these dates 
take us back to days when Columbus was doing his little 
best to add to the world a new coninent The broad 
eaved, shingled roof protrudes many feet over the walls, 
and one or more quaint Erker, or bay windows, bulge 
out from the facade, giving the building a comfortable, 
leisured ‘‘ time-resisting ”’ look \ row or two of carna 
tions with pendant festoons of blossoms or bright-coloured 
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geraniums, plants dearly beloved 
by the Tyrolese, give a dash of 
colour to the exterior, and as 
we speed through the old street 
our hoot conjures smiling girls’ 
heads to these favoured windows. 
Twenty years ago, in the 
early days of the bicvcle, the 
tinkle of the bell would cause the 
same display of flaxen - haired 
maidenhood ; but to-day it takes 
the horn of the still novel auto- 
mobile to arouse the somewhat 
more blasé curiosity of their 
daughters! Over the house door, 
projecting even further into the 
street than do the bay windows, 
we observe the old Gasthaus sign 
sticking out as much as eight or 
ten feet. Skilfully fashioned of 
hand-wrought iron, many of them 
betray perfect craftsmanship. The 
emblem of the inn, a rose, an 
ibex, an eagle, a bear or, as in 
the instance represented by our 
illustration, a man on horseback, is 
thus impressed upon the traveller's 
eve. In not a few instances these 
inn signs relate to historical events. 
Thus, the principal Gasthaus in 
the old post town of Brixen, known 
for the last three hundred and 
fifty years as the Elephant, bears a portly image of the 
beast in its sign. It commemorates an event which took 
place in the year 1551, when the King of Bohemia, paving 
a visit of state to Emperor Charles V., brought with him 
the first live elephant seen in Tyrol. Almost invariably 
fresco pictures of the chief saints, painted probably by 
some wandering artist in return for his keep, adorn the 
front of these inns, and our picture of the delightful old 
Gasthaus at Ocetz, in the Alpine glen of the same name 
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affords one of the most picturesque instances of ancient 
architecture beautified by mural decorations. Time has 
played some havoc with the sixteenth century frescoes 
representing the usual Biblical scenes. We see the giant 
St. Christopher with the Child Christ on his shoulders, in the 
act of fording a deep river, over which, as a penance, he made 
it his life’s work to carry pilgrims. One day Christ, in the 
guise of a little child, came to the river bank and desired to be 
carried over; but His weight grew heavier and heavier till 
His bearer was overcome while still in the middle of the 
stream. When they at last reached the other shore, 
Christ spoke up and said, ‘‘ Marvel not, for with Me thou 
hast borne the sins of all the world,’ and so the saint’s 
penance was accomplished. If we finally come to the 
architecture of the classes in Tyrol in distinction to that 
of the peasantry and citizens, there is, of course, a wide 
field, for Tyrol’s vaileys are studded with hundreds of 
feudal strongholds. Very many of them are, however, 
to-day mere shells, whose picturesque outlines have, as it 
were, become part and parcel of the landscape, mute 
witnesses of a bygone state of society when might meant 
right, and when history was moulded by the sword. Others, 
again, are still in an inhabitable condition, used as summer 
residences by their owners, who are mostly nobles of long 
descent but not very ample means, while in some cases 
rich Outlanders—foes rather to be dreaded—bought and 
restored ancient piles regardless of expense and, alas! also 
of taste. For the deplorable instances of misguided 
restoration that are only too well known to the lover of 
the old when visiting the Loire and the Rhine are also 
to be met with in Tyrol, though not so frequently. The 
three pictures of courtyards in the castles of Tratzberg, 
Matzen and Forst which we have selected show climatic 
influence, the tiers of arched corridors which afford outside 
communication between the various chambers indicating 





COURTYARD IN THE CASTLE OF MATZEN' WITH 
THREE TIERS OF ARCHED CORRIDORS. 
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FORST, 


COURTYARD INO THE CASTLE OF 
NEAR MERAN, 


a tairly mild climate lratzberg and Matzen, in the latter 
of which these lines come to be written, are both ancient 
seats of some historic titerest, once the homes of the richest 
princely family of Europe, the famous Fuggers. And while 
lratzberg, as we see it to-day, goes back to the fifteenth 
century only, the great round tower of Matzen stands on 
the site of the Roman station Masciacum, if the ‘ Itinerarium 
Antonini”? can be believed Schloss [Torst, of smalle1 
dimensions, will be known to most English visitors to 
Meran in South Tyrol, for it also flies the Union Jack. In 
it, about the year 1427, lav imprisoned the famous Tyroles« 
bard, Oswald von Wolkenstem; and Duchess Eleanor ot 
Tyrol, daughter ol James 1. of Scotland, is known to have 
dwelt ther WittiAM A. BAILTIE-GROHMAN. 


THE TI IAW. 


Hark to the avalanche snow trom the roots 

©’er caves where the icicles melt in the sun! 
Hark to the musical suck of the hoots 

By the road where the ditches are ready to run! 


On the slope of the Iill is a patchwork of green 
And the fallows are spott ad with paces of brow! 
While woodlands and copses and hedgerows betw« 


Have lost the white burden that weighted then 


all the trost 


Has broken in patter and tinkl 


The silence that came with th 
ind drip 


And murmur of wind where the pinetops are t 


lo the outermost, furthermost, feathery tip 
The pigeons are back on th ride f the roofs 
And the sparrows a-twitter once more in the su 
but dearer than all is the suck of the hoofs 
That tells to the sportsman the thaw is begun 
You may sing of the diamond gems on the thorn 
And the hedges all hung with a silvery sheen, 


But nothing does winter so fitly adorn 
\s the first flashing jewels of emerald green ! 
So good-bye to King Frost and his murderous grip 
Let the Snow and her silvery servants withdraw ! 
Let us back to the horn and the hound and the whip ; 
Be the ploughs e’er so heavy, good luck to the thaw ! 
WILL OGILVIE. 





OTHING in our domestic architecture 
more interest than the homes which Henry VIII. 
and his great men erected for their habitation. 
They still have a medizval flavour, and are, in 
their mass and their essence, essentially native. 
English craftsmen with inherited traditions wrought them. 
But their owners were men who had lately come to the front 
eager for new fashions; keen to outdo those whom, in the 
péle méle and dangerous race for eminence, they had pushed 
past or aside ; alive to the more recent views on the art of 
living developed by civilised Europe, as seen by them when 
in Flanders and France, if not in Italy. Their zest for what 
was novel and foreign leavened the conservatism of their 
master-builders, who, indeed, were, at need, supplemented 
by foreign designers and artists. It is regrettable that we 
do not know more fully the precise extent and scope of this 
importation ; but there is little documentary material on 
which to found any authoritative account of the influence 
of Italy on English art and architecture under Henry VIII. 
The names of half a dozen or so of Italians executing work 
for King and cardinal are known. They may have been 
employed also by wealthy courtiers, and they may have been 
the most important of a considerable company, the names of 
the majority of whom have not survived. But it is conjecture 
to assign the designing of Sutton Place to Girolamo da 
Trevizi, ‘‘ the King’s architect,’’ and its terra-cotta dressings 
to foreign workmen. Italy set its mark upon the house, 
but through what agency is unknown. We know who 
Sir Richard Weston was and when he became possessed of 
the estate whereon he was to erect this notable dwelling. 
But as regards the operation of building there are no definite 
dates, names or facts. Scraps of cumulative evidence, side- 
lights derivable from indirect sources and, most especially, 
a study of the fabric itself, needed 


pe yssesses 


knowledge resulting from 
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to be marshalled together and brought under discipline before 
the story could be told. Fortunately it numbered among its 
late nineteenth century inmates one who was eminently 
equipped and patiently resolved to effect this task. Mr. 


Frederick Harrison’s ‘“ Annals of an Old Manor-House ”’ 
succeeds in being interesting and informing, although the 


material for their compilation was both sparse and scattered. 
The book shows that grip of subject and mastery of style 
which we should expect from so polished a writer, and thus 
we get an illuminating record where we might reasonably 
have expected a mere jejune list of facts and figures. Taking 
the information thus given, and connecting it with the general 
architectural history of the period, we may get some idea of 
how and why Sir Richard Weston came to order Sutton 
Place to be built in the manner and to the plan which still to 
so considerable an extent survive. 

Sir Richard himself is a noteworthy product of his age. 
While great men rapidly rose and fell ; while the statesmen 
and favourites whom he served under and honoured lost their 
lives ; while his only son’s head rolled in the dust of Tower 
Hill, he himself retained Royal favour and lucrative posts 
without a moment’s intermission. A capable and trustworthy 
administrator, he refrained from aiming at too exalted and 
dangerous a position in the counsels of the King, and from 
joining in the subterranean movements and intrigues that were 
rife. To translate his position into the terms of to-day, he 
was a permanent official and not a party politician. And so 
he, and his like, carried on the King’s business, usefully to the 
nation and profitably to themselves, throughout years when a 
Ministerial fall generally meant forfeiture of life and fortune. 

The Westons were a Lincolnshire family, of which a 
branch lived at Boston and had commercial relations with 
the Continent during the dynastic struggles of the fifteenth 
century. Without outwardly joining in the fray, they appear 
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to have had Lancastrian sympathies, and after Henry VII. 
triumphed at Bosworth, Edmund Weston was rewarded with 
the Governorship of Guernsey and a post about the King’s 
person ‘in consideration of various services in which he had 
expended large sums of money.” His son Richard soon after 
came of age, and both he and his wife entered the Roval 
service before Henry VII. died. But promotion came with 
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Copyright CENTRE OF 
the new reign. “‘ Henry VIII. had not been King a month, 
and had not yet been crowned, when three patents were signed 
in favour of Richard Weston,” who a couple of years later 
held ‘‘two noble governorships, lands, wardships, steward- 
ships and a mercantile patent.’”” Soon he became a Knight 
of the Body, and was frequently in personal attendance 
on the King. This, however, did not prevent his being 
employed on the Continent for peaceful missions and warlike 
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campaigns. He is present at the marriage of his sovereign’s 
sister with Louis XII. of France in 1514. Francis I. 
succeeds and in 1518 becomes Henry’s ally. An embassy, 
of which Sir Richard is a member, is sent to France, and 
after meeting the King in Paris, proceeds down the Loire 
and into Angouléme. For five months Sir Richard was 
in France, and had opportunity to study the rapid progress 
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and large development that had taken place in French house 
building since Charles VIII.’s short possession of the throne 
of Naples in 1495. In 1520 Weston again crossed the Channel 
in attendance on his master at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and he was in the English Army that ravaged from Calais 
to Paris in 1523. Two years earlier Sutton had become his, 
and the new house must have been begun immediately after, 
if not before, the 1523 campaign. 
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Sutton was the south township of the wide parish and 
important Royal manor of Woking, and it lies about the 
banks of the Wey shortly after that stream has flowed through 
Guildford on its way to the Thames. The Sutton manor 
was granted over and over again by the medieval Sovereigns 
to some great man. It as often returned to the Crown, 
for ‘“‘ at least ten times the owner of it or the immediate heir 


at iwi 
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Copyright SOUTH-WEST 
to it is beheaded, attainted or killed in civil war.”’ A posses- 
sion of the Beauforts, it was seized by Edward IV. ; but, on 
his winning the throne, Henry VII. restored it to its former 
owners, as represented by his mother, Margaret Beaufort, 
who, at her death in 1509, left it to her grandson, Henry VIII. 
It was well situate for the country seat of one of his busy 
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officials, and in the month of May, 1521, when Weston, as 
one of the jury who indicted the Duke of Buckingham, had 
helped the King to behead his wealthiest nobleman and 


cousin, Letters Patent are issued conferring the Sutton Manor 
‘to his noble and well-beloved Privy Councillor.” 

As Sutton had never been a residence of its varying 
lords its principal 


messuage was probably ummportant, 
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old-fashioned and out of repair when Sir Richard came to 
own it, and he decided to build anew on a different site 

a tableland near to but raised well above the low meadows 
of the winding stream. There can be little doubt that what 
he had seen of French architecture had made a profound 
impression, for the house he now planned betrays Renaissance 
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influence more strongly than any that had 

















“ rey -= Pr 
yet been built in England. tl f — 
Flamboyant Gothic was ceasing to satisfy, | ® ‘(|g 

and the spirit of classic revival had reached | | “py 
France before Charles VIII. and his nobles oe a i 
set out to claim the Naples throne in 1594. — | & TT m | 
If that campaign proved politically abortive a {} ey | —— | | Tt an 
it was architecturally of extreme fecundity. _ a | | IEA ; tt a & 
All who went returned convinced-Italians, and J a m lef PES i ry} 8 
bands of Italian designers, sculptors and va 5 ae ; |= — | oo ia as * 

5 7 / . | | 1 = 
artificers were imported into France by + Lt Lee | a = Lf a 
Charles and his successors. Yet French archi- f ma TOOT Tall | 
tecture during the first half of the sixteenth ‘i | | onl ove Gi | | LJ} LJ 
century remained more Gothic than classic. ( — o= Of ; : A) (coer) _ 
Italy had never fully lost touch with its ee a a | ea f \ val a r 
past, so that, there, a revival on classic lines \ ~ | (2 i | 
was easy and rapid. The square elevation, aaa oe fine +] \ oom ++ ied a 
the flat roof, the predominance of the ee te a 
orders, the narrow mullionless window ee ee ee ee ee 
apertures, all quickly established themselves. THE NORTH SIDE OF THE COURT. DESTROYED IN 17832. 
But in France, as in England, the building 
traditions were Gothic, and the inherited aptitudes of the completely given way to Italian forms and motifs. There was 
native craftsmen long prevailed to keep the main lines andthe —_a_veneering of the orders, treated, however, with individual 


structural mass in the old path. Thus, when Sir Richard fancy and medieval abandon. Capitals, cornices, friezes 
Weston was on the Loire in 1518, he saw chateaux arising and panels did not rely for their ornament merely on what 
which still maintained the round corner towers, the high- Vitruvius held to be permissible, but exhibited that wealth 
pitched roofs, the gable ends, the elaborate dormers in outline of scroll and arabesque to furnish and vary which Italian 
resembling their crocketed and traceried predecessors, the artists had ransacked the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
soaring chimney-stacks, the windows with structural mullions. | Moreover, there was a strong tendency towards symmetry 
But in the newest work he found that Gothic detail had and unbroken horizontal lines. Roofs and chimneys might 
soar up as of old, ranges of 
superposed windows ending 
in the dormer might give 
strong vertical lines, but the 
windows were of regular width, 
regularly spaced and of single 
storey height, so that there 
might be uninterrupted string- 
courses, which, where orders 
were used as a wall decora- 
tion, took the form of an 
entablature carried by 
pilasters, as in the north side 
of Blois, which was nearing 
completion when Sir Richard 
saw it. This proportion and 
arrangement of windows con- 
sorted with the new interior 
plan of having suites of rooms 
on each floor and no hall of 
exceptional size and height. 
Hitherto in England the hall 
rising high, with lofty windows 
and independent roof, forming 
a centre block, and with side 
blocks having different fenes- 
tration and roof schemes, had 
been the type, and Sutton 
Place was the first gentleman’s 
country seat which in some 
measure assimilated to the 
new French ideas. Subse- 
quent alterations and mutila- 
tions create uncertainty as to 
some parts of the original 
plan. Now the house forms a 
hollow square, but we know 
that it was quadrangular, and 
we have the exact plan of the 
foundations and drawings of 
the elevation of the north 
side, with central gate tower, 
which was ruthlessly destroyed 
in 1782. Now the east wing 
contains, besides an eighteenth 
century staircase at the south 
end, only one long room or 
gallery on each floor.  For- 
merly it will have been broken 
up by light arras hung parti- 





tions into various chambers : 
and lodgings. To the west : 
P the addition of an _ office 
quadrangle in the seven- 
Copyright DETAIL OF OCTAGON SHAFTS. “COUNTRY LIFE.” teenth century has led to the 


Showing Weston’s initials and rebus substitution of sitting-rooms 
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for kitchens in the west wing. All this is clear enough 
and not conjecture. But the matter of the south side 
is more puzzling. Was it planned completely on the system 
Sir Richard found adopted in France, or only so far as the 
exterior elevation demanded ? The quadrangular form was 
usual in France, and opposite the gate house was the principal 
block, its centre, marked by greater height or importance, 
probably containing a hall—of which the doorway occupied 
the middle of the elevation—and having the grande chambre 
over it, the windows on each floor being of about equal height 
and regularly spaced. This is exactly what we find at Sutton. 
The conception of a lofty hall, entered at one end behind 
screens, with its distinct windows and roof, is abandoned. 
The central door, the raised parapet between octagon, 
balloon topped shafts, the two 
storied fenestration, all com- 
bine to give the idea that we 
shall find a central square 
hall with rooms on each side 
and above. As a matter of 
fact the hall occupies two- 
thirds of the whole space and 
the whole height up to the 
roof. The doorways, north 
and south, are abnormally 
placed in that there is the 
space of one window between 
them and the end wall, but in 
other respects the normal 
English arrangement is re- 
tained. There are those who 
think, and evidently Mr. F. 
Harrison is among them, that 
this always was They 
argue that the system of a 
low hall with great chamber 
above did not get any hold in 
this country until Elizabeth’s 
time; that Sir Richard, 
though an innovator, would 
not have carried his inno- 
vations so far; that he 
stopped half way and accepted 
two rows of windows in his 
hall in order to get his eleva- 
tion into line with the new 
ideas. But Mr. Harrison is 
far from convincing on this 
point. Speaking of the hall 
fireplace, he tells us it “ 
one of the immense stacks of 
chimneys, 5ft. thick, in the 
south wall. The other two 
chimneys must have belonged 
to the vaults.” Even one 
chimney in a vault would be 
most unusual in Sir Richard’s 
time, let alone two. A hall 
fire, however, often had two 
flues to itself, while the third 
—and that there always were 
three is clear from there being 
three shafts—ought to belong 
to an upper room. Was, 
then, the hall of single storey 
height and was there, as there 
would be in France, a grande 
chambre over it? An _in- 
ventory of Sutton was taken 
after Sir Richard’s death, and 
there a ‘“‘Gret Chambere’ 
is mentioned. Mr. Harrison assumes this to be the hall, but 
surely they were as distinct then as hall and drawing-room 
are now. Of course, as there was then no gallery, the great 
chamber might have occupied a large section of the upper 
floor of the east wing, if the English habit of carrying the hall 
up to the roof was retained. In that case another abnormal 
feature presents itself, namely, that it must have been ceiled. 
The present plaster-work is not original, but Mr. Harrison 
says that ‘‘ the beams in the roof over the hall were evidently 
not constructed to be shown as an open timber roof.” Instead 
of being elaborately constructed and wrought on the hammer 
beam principle which then obtained in halls, it is merely 
part of the plain run of general roof following an unbroken 
ridge-line. Mr. Harrison gives no hint that the plaster 
on the wall above the hall chimney-piece was ever removed 
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in his time, in order to see whether the brickwork showed 
traces of a relieving arch to an upper fireplace, and that is 
the only way in which this point could be set at rest, if there 
are yet those who believe that Sir Richard planned a room 
with two tiers of windows and even put flat sills to the 
upper ones! 

If there is doubt as to what the interior of Sutton 
Place was like in Sir Richard’s time, there is none as to the 
exterior appearance. The removal of the north or gate house 
side and the insertion of a certain number of sash windows 
in the eighteenth century are not such drastic changes that 
they prevent complete reconstruction in the mind’s eye. 
Drawings of the gate house were taken before it was pulled 
down, and one of these is reproduced. The sashes merel\ 
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HALL 
replaced the old mullioned windows, 
of which remained, and reproductions have now, except in 
one of the north gables, superseded the The number 
and size of the ground floor windows on all four outer eleva- 
tions show, together with the absence of protective walls 
or moat, that all idea of defence, even against local riot, 
was abandoned; but, especially on the south side, much 
of the irregularity of the English medizval house was retained. 
Gabled excrescences and chimney-stacks projected where 
convenient, reminding us of the contemporary Compton 
Winyates, where there was no trace of symmetry. Within 
the Sutton quadrangle, however, symmetry reigned. The 
gate house arch and the hall door were in the exact centres 
of their elevations and precisely the same number and arrange- 
ment of windows occurred right and left of these entrance 


the great majority 


sashes. 
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ways. The side elevations, so long as the north side stood, in the ornament its material as well as its designs were 
had their centres marked by bay windows and doors, bays new to England. Even where the walling is of brick it was 
and windows are carefully placed vis-d-vis so that perfect usual, as at Compton Winyates, to use ashlar for dress- 
balance was obtained. Here, then, the influence of the work, for coigns and string-courses, for door-frames and 
Renaissance is strongly apparent in the planning as~ window mullions. This holds good for Hampton Court, 


well as in the ornamentation of the structure, just as which Wolsey, whom Sir Richard styles his “ singular good 
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and gracious lorde,” was then erecting, except that some 
terra-cotta was also used, although principally in the form of 
roundells containing portrait heads, undoubtedly wrought in 
and imported from Italy, where, for both interior and exterior 
decoration, this material had long been used and whence 
it reached France after 1495. At Sutton, however, we find 
it used freely and individually for structural purposes, and 
though there is nothing native in the material or its treatment, 
we must conclude that it was 
made in England. At Layer 
Marney, which was already in 
progress when Sir Richard 
started on Sutton, it appears 
treated in the same manner 
and for the same purposes, 
and rather earlier there had 
been a modest introduction of 
it at East Barsham. In that 
house, principally built before 
the death of Henry VIL., 
there is no terra-cotta in the 
window mullions. It is merely 
used as a rather eccentric in- 
sertion. A number of small 
rectangular plaques, repre- 
senting royal emblems, such 
as the rose and the lys or 
the profile head of a man or 
of a woman, appear to have 
reached Barsham and to have 


been inserted by the local 
master bricklayer without 
special application to the 


general design of the building. 
But close by, at Great Snoring, 
we find a use of it more akin 
to Sutton. Special moulds 
were made in order to carry 
out the Gothic tracery and 
canopies of the turrets, and 
to record the owner, Sir Ralph 
Shelton, by means of a sheil 
and tun rebus. The whole, 
indeed, of the terra-cotta was 
prepared to carry out a com- 
plete and thoughtful design. 
Two broad, panelled bands 
ran round the building—the 
lower one still Gothic in spirit, 
but the upper one composed 
of profile heads separated by 
much the same baluster orna- 
ment that occurs between the 
amorini at Sutton and the 
heraldic panels in the Layer 
Marney tombs. The conclu- 
sion is, surely, that though the 
designs will have been sup- 
plied and the manufacture 
superintended by some of the 


Italians who came over early Copyright. 
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in Henry VIII.’s reign, it was in all probability an established 
craft, somewhere in the Eastern Counties, when Sir Richard, 
anxious that his house should in various ways reflect the new 
manner, was getting out his plans Phat, as at Snoring, it was 
made to his special order appears from the repeated use of his 
initials, R.W., and of his rebus of a tun on shafts, coigns and 
string-course. But the dolphin and other “ arabesque ” 
with which they are combined show that an Italian mind 
presided largely over the designing, which ts always well 
balanced, delicate in composition and expert in execution 
Yet had the whole scheme been entirely in Italian or French 
hands the decorations would no doubt have been conceived 
on bolder lines and the important position above the hall 
door would have been filled with a single though elaborate 
design, and not by a repetition of a dozen amorini, each 
separated by an arabesque pilaster. The predominance ot 
the English element is, moreover, seen in the prevalence ot 
Gothic forms. Doors and windows have labelled drip mould 
he window tracery is of the late Gothic type such as 
prevailed under Henry VII., though arabesque scrollwork 
runs along the chief hollow mouldings. Ouatrefoils and 
crosses appear on the parapet, and the spandrels of the arched 
doorways are filled with a geometric Gothic patterning 
Mr. Harrison very appreciatively summarises the position when 
he says: The work as a whole is truly Gothic, but Goth 
treated with the eve for ornament of an Italian of the age ot 
Raffaelle. The profuse ornamentation is of the most delicate 
kind, never obtruding itself, and in singular contrast with the 
coarse and florid decoration by which the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean builders sought to obtain effects of shadow and 
of contrast. It is interesting to speculate what might have 
been the future of English domestic architecture if it had 
sought to adopt and retain the Gothic forms to new uses 
in the refined and graceful spirit of the builder of Sutton.” 
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lerra-cotta, which forms so striking a feature of the 
exterior of Sutton, is only represented inside by the fire arch 
of the great hall, and another taken from the same moulds. 
Che spandrel mould is of the utmost importance, as it un- 
consciously gives us a valuable clue to the date of the house. 
logether with Weston’s Saracen’s Head Crest, it displays 
Catherine of Aragon’s pomegranate. Surely, then, the house 
must have been completed before 1527, for in that year Henry 
was already seeking to divorce her, and, whatever his private 
opinions might be, an official who fully intended to retain the 
Royal favour would not, after her fall, stamp her favourite 
house which Various occasions to 
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Copyright DETAIL OF WINDOW TRACERY. 
receive the King as a visitor. But the further history of 
Sir Richard, his house and his descendants, must be post- 


poned till next week. H. AVRAY TIPPING. 


AN LOCHAN UAINE. 


URIED in the very heart of 





the high hills; so that no 
eye can see it from a distance, is the loch known, in 
the language of the mountains, as Lochan Uaine 
the Green Loch. Che lochan has many brothers and 

sisters of the same name; but in its own case the 
designation would appear to be misapplied. Lying in a crater- 
shaped corrie facing full to the bitter north winds, the lochan 
that the 
strongest sunshine, and it would seem 
that the water should be known as An Dhubh—the 
Black Loch. Winter comes early to the lochan. In the low 
country the air is yet soft and mild when the first thin sheet of 
black ice makes its way slowly, quietly out into the dark waters 
Many The 


which feed the loch still retain thei: heat, and fierce 


is of so great bottom cannot be made 


a depth 
out, even on a day of 
Lochan 


enemies are against it this young ice. springs 


summe! 
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gusts of wind time and again restore the lochan its freedom. 
But sooner or later the waters are imprisoned, and the lochan 
sleeps under ice and, perhaps, heavy wreaths of snow, till the 
coming of another spring. Even the heart of the deep corrie 
which cherishes the lochan is over three thousand feet above 
—* The Great 
is the home of those snowfields which remain 
The black 
On warm, sunny days he 
perches for hours on end on the hilltop above, enjoying to the 
full the light and warmth. In winter his form is dark against 
the snowy wastes, and I have seen him speeding up the great 


the level of the distant sea, and up the main glen 
Rough Corrie ”’ 
always unbroken from one year’s end to another. 
eagle often sails above the lochan. 


glen against a blizzard of powdery snow so dense 
that it was almost impossible to look into the 
storm. One summer’s day—it is long ago now 
above the 


On every side ptarmigan swept across 


a couple of eagles were hunting 
lochan. 
the hill in wild flight, anxious at all costs to 
One of the fugi- 
tives was struck down by the leading eagle, and, 


escape their dreaded enemies. 


as it fell, his mate, following close behind, seized 
the small body and bore it off in her talons, 
probably to a ledge hungry eaglet 
awaited its meal. The peregrine is rarely seen 


where a 


at the lochan, but on sunny days of June and 
July the wild and beautiful song of the snow 
bunting is carried down to the loch from the 
During this season there 
is no night on the high hills, and this mountain 


rocky “‘ scree ’’ above. 
songster may be heard in the intense stillness of 
the early day when midnight is past but an 
hour. To the rarely find 
their way. Food is scarce on the granite-strewn 


lochan red deer 
slopes, and the going is steep, even for a stag. 
Peace is in the glen always, for this part of the 
forest is a sanctuary, and no rifle breaks the 
stillness of the corrie or the great glen at any 
During the dark nights of October, maybe, 
mist 
low on the hills, the roaring of the stags in the 
glen below is wafted faintly up to the lochan, or 
as the grip of the frost is loosened in spring 
and the avalanche 
thunders from the cornice the ridge 
above and piles up its débris on the ice-bound 
waters. The such an avalanche 
strikes on the ear as the muttering of distant 
thunder as the great blocks of snow and ice rush 
with ever-increasing speed and enormous bounds 
to Lochan Uaine. Even during the long days 
of June it is late before the sun strikes on the 
for southward the 


time. 
when a southerly wind brings rain and 


snow becomes soft, an 


fringing 


roaring of 


dark waters of the lochan ; 
ground reaches an elevation of four thousand 
feet, and in winter, for months on end, the loch 
The white mists hang low 
on the Sweeping 
straight across from the distant Atlantic, the 
winds from the west often carry with them white 
fleecy clouds which at first rest lightly on the 
gradually, imperceptibly, — slip 
loch, hiding it from the 
gaze of the eagle or of the soft-flying ptarmigan. I have 
often watched from the ridge above the playing of the 
winds on the waters of the lochan. No air current, except, 
perhaps, from a due northerly point, strikes full on the 
Often, when a westerly wind approaching gale force was 


is in deep shadow. 


lochan for days on end. 


hilltops and 


down to the surface of the 


loch. 
sweeping the mountain, I could see the eddying currents meeting 
the loch and ruffling its waters from every point of the compass, 
white-tipped wavelets being hurried now in one direction, now 
in another, before the fitful gusts. On quiet days, when the 
lochan lay beneath, unbroken by the faintest wave, the veteran 
watcher of the corrie was wont to scan the waters through his 
glass from the ridge above in search of the ripple of rising trout. 
But no ever-widening circle of wavelets rewarded his watching, 
for the infant burn which drains the loch descends in a series of 
cascades to the great glen beneath, so that no trout, however 
active, could force its way up. And then, one hot July day, 
it occurred to a couple of fishermen that the loch might with 
advantage be With no difficulty they succeeded in 
luring fourteen trout from the big burn and placed them in a 
And now came the difficult part of the under- 
future population up the 


peopled. 


large biscuit tin. 


taking—the transporting of the 
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precipitous hillside. The heat was intense, and the water of 
the tin had to be renewed with great frequency, for the fish 
rapidly exhausted the limited oxygen supply and lay gasping 
feebly on their sides until a new draught of burn water gave them 
fresh life. At length the loch was gained and the trout, one by 
one, were liberated and sent forward into an unknown world. 
But one small troutlet, the baby of the pioneers, was not destined 
to explore the black depths of the lochan. All through the 
journey he had been pining, and went out on to his last great 
journey just as the goal was reached. I have often wondered 
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what was the fate of these trout. Food they must have 
secured, for during the summer myriads of small insects play 
above the surface of the lochan, and the depths of the 
waters contained snails and other delicacies. The lochan, 
too, is of too great a depth for the ice to penetrate far 
beneath the surface, even during the most severe frost. One 
can only hope that the explorers are by now firmly established, 
and that the waters of the lochan, lonely from time immemorial, 
have at last been given small people to cherish in_ their 
gloomy recesses. SETON GORDON. 





THE V.W.H. 


T one time a single country, the V.W.H. was in 1886 
divided in two, and became what are now distin- 
guished as Lord Bathurst’s and the Cricklade. <A 
country largely of grass which usually carries a scent, 
the V.W.H. is therefore blessed in possession of the 

first and the most important essential to sport. Though the 
vale is chiefly grass, it often rides very deep, and necessitates 
that the hunter must be well up to the weight he is asked to 
carry, or disaster is sure to quickly ensue. It may be 
described as a “ flving country,” insomuch as anything like 
a bank is an exception to meet with among its obstacles ; 





CRICKLADE. 


but as compared with many of the so-called flying countries, 
such as are met with in parts of the Midlands, there are 
considerable differences. The V.W.H. in most of its parts 
is a roughly fenced country ; every fence has its ditch, but 
they are often blind, and to cross it with any degree of 
comfort requires a horse which is both bold and an experi 
enced hunter. This is exemplified by the number of loose 
horses seen whenever hounds run fast. Owing to its accessi 
bility to the military quarters on Salisbury Plain, a consider 
able sprinkling of the usual field is composed of the gallant 
defenders of our country, who frequently add to the day’s 
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THE MASTER GETTING OVER CROUCH BROOK WITH A SCRAMBLE, 
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A BLIND DITCH 
equestrian exercise a little pedestrian in pursuit of one of His 
Majesty’s remounts which is in process of education in the 
art of crossing a big, blind country, under the tuition of a 
young professor who means to get there somehow. This 
military element, no doubt, helps to hurry up matters, and 
the result is a very hard riding field, and the man and horse 
that can cross the best of the V.W.H. vale can hold their own 
in most countries. ‘‘ Comparisons are odorous,” but it can 
cause no jealousy to say that the present huntsman has few 
rivals even among the hardest thrusters. Coverts as a rule 


INTO THE GREEN LANE 


BENEFITS 
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THE HATTER. 

are small, and, in fact, in some parts have to be supplemented 

by artificial earths to encourage foxes to make use of them. 
Towards that side of the country bordering upon Lord 

Bathurst’s some pretty large woods occur, such as Red 

Lodge, Webb’s Wood and Sumerford Common. Of the latter 

only a part lies in the Cricklade borders. Red Lodge, not 


beloved by the galloping division of the field, on account 
of its almost bottomless mud, forms one of the most valuable 
strongholds of the fox supply, and, along with the others 
in that end of the country, is no doubt of the utmost use 


BY WATER EATON COVERT. 
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in this way. Few hunting followers care much for big wood- 
lands, but no country can do without them entirely. 

Foxes are plentiful in the V.W.H., and a blank day, 
fortunately, never enters into the realm of practical possibilities 
there. A plentiful supply of foxes is one thing, and to have 
them of the right kind is quite another, as those who hunt 
in countries where cubs have to be taken up and turned down 
again or interfered with much*can testify. The present 
Master of the V.W.H. (Cricklade) during the cubbing season 
works on a system which seems to have a highly beneficial 
effect upon the character of his foxes, in that he never holds 
them up, as is done in some countries. Cubs which desire 
to leave early are allowed to do so, and are never met by the 
whip-crack which drives them back into cover, oftea to run 
into the jaws of wandering hounds, certainly to the detriment 
of the poor cub and only problematically to the benefit of 
the hounds. In this wav cubbing educates foxes as well as 
hounds, as the cub which has escaped from the first fright of his 
life by going away from cover is very unlikely to develop into 
the unambitious fox which rings round inside till he is ignomini- 
ously killed without contributing to the sport of anyone. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to the country is its 
popularity—certainly the greatest trouble with which those 
connected with the management have to deal is the number 
of its enthusiastic followers. In these days this question 
is one which exercises the management of many hunts, and 
to it is owing the regrettable necessity for capping all strangers 
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who visit the country: this apparent breach of hospitality 
has become almost universal, and though regretted by most 
hunts, it has become a necessity in self defence. In the Cricklade 
country the crowd is more felt than in many, partly owing 
in a general sense to the country itself being of comparatively 
small area and, therefore, necessitating the crossing of the 
same ground a good many times during a season. As affecting 
the individual followers of the hounds the crowd is felt more 
here than elsewhere from the fact that, owing to the nature 
of the fences—though it may be possible to jump many of 
them, each one on a line of his own, more or less—before long 
some obstacle will be sure to be encountered which, unjump- 
able for the greater part, causes everyone to come to one or 
two points in order to get through or over. 

The V.W.H. being for the most part a very flat country 
and the gathering ground for the head-waters of the Thames, 
there is plenty of water, and few days pass without some kind 
of a brook having to be jumped, so that the horse which has 
a rooted objection to such obstacles—and there are such- 
is of little use there. Most of the brooks are jumpable 
and some do not seem to be very formidable till on experiment 
one finds how bad the take-off or landing is. Rotten banks 
are the rule, and a great many duckings the result. As in 
most countries nowadays, there are a great number of ladies 
in the field, and thus “ mixed bathing may be enjoyed all 
the winter through ”’ might be offered as an advertisement ot 
the amenities offered in this much-favoured country. G. 





LITERATURE. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

OETRY has no publishing season. Novels of im- 
portance come out at their stated time, but a book 
of verses may be issued at any moment. Hence 
the collection of them that gathers at this time of 
the year. From the many we select a few. First 

on the list comes Mr. John Drinkwater with a volume of his 
best, Cromwell and Other Poems (David Nutt). Mr. Drink- 
water is one of the most cultivated poets of the day. He 
is also, as our readers know, a lover of Nature. Indeed, he 
answers his own description of those who set out for strange 
and unadventured shores 

And sack the 


And spend our booty in a song 


cities of the sun 


rhe most important in length is the poem which gives its 
title to the book, “ Cromwell.’”’ As might be expected, Mr. 
Drinkwater is a great admirer of the Protector, and his poem 
is at least original in conception and thought, though here 
and there it shows traces of too close a study of Swinburne, 
as witness the “Chorus of Desires”? and the ‘ Chorus of 
Reasons ”’ in the section headed ‘‘ Whitehall, 1658 ”’ 
Chorus of Desires 
In love or in scorn did He build us, and quicken our breath ? 
Dreaming of wonderful life, did He dream 
Does He lead man into the night foreknowing the end 


Does death defy Him at last, or is death His friend ? 


of death ? 


Chorus of Reasons 
*Tis given to man to live, but nothing to know 
Of the 


Yet, knowing nothing, 


secret ways whereto he shall surely go 
to dare, and, being blind, 
lo know not fear—that is the comely mind, 
rhat is the doom of man and the high renown, 
and travelling staff and the 
He falls in the 


And knows not whether the battle be lost or won 


rhe scourgs starry crown 


press when the long day’s fight is done 


Che music is the music of Swinburne and the texture of the 
thought that of “Atalanta.” The piece which 
Mr. Drinkwater puts in the place of honour, that is, first in 
the book, we regarded as a fine expression of his personality 
and philosophy when it originally appeared in our pages. 
Although we printed it before, it will stand quotation in its 
new environment : 


suggests 


I saw history in a poet's song, 
In a river-reach and a gallows-hill, 
In a bridal bed, 


In a crown of thorns: in a daffodil 


ind a secret wrong, 


I imagined measureless time in a day, 
And starry space in a wagon-road, 
And the 


In the single seed that the sower sowed 


treasure of all good harvests lay 


My garden-wind had driven and havened again 
All ships that ever had gone to sea, 

And I saw the glory of all dead men 

In the shadow that went by the side of me. 


There are many lesser virtues which we would like to praise 
in Mr. Drinkwater, but we will confine ourselves to his 
wonderful skill in giving colour to verse. Take, for example, 
the following, which in a delightful way is what Milton 
meant by sensuous, that is to say, it possesses in a marked 
degree both music and colour: 
For down below 
The cobwebbed room this grey man plies 
A trade, a coloured trade. A show 
Of many-co!oured merchandise 
Is in his shop. Brown filberts there, 
And apples red with Gloucester air, 
And cauliflowers he keeps, and round, 
Smooth marrows grown on Gloucester ground, 
Fat cabbages and yellow plums, 
And gaudy brave chrysanthemums 
And times a glossy pheasant lies 
Among his store, not Tyrian dyes 
More rich than are the neck-feathers : 
And times a prize of violets, 
Or dewy mushrooms satin-skinned, 
And times an unfamiliar wind 
Robbed of its woodland favour stirs 
Gay daffodils this grey man sets 
Among his treasures 
Mr. W. S. Blane is a poet of a very different type. There 
is no great evidence of his having studied other poets in 
A Ballad of Men and Other Verses (Constable) ; yet there is 
a graceful and natural fluency in the opening poem which 
speaks of the gift that must have come direct from Nature. 
The story told in the verse, too, is out of the way. forced on 
a little, perhaps, by the long arm of coincidence ; still, it 
glides along in a manner that holds the reader’s attention. 
Here is the life-story of Man as it has been lived over and 
over since the beginning of the world. First, youth with its 
joyous and generous friendships; then marriage and settlement ; 
shortly afterwards loss, calamity and two broken hearts. But 
where the unfortunates find encouragement is that each thinks 
the other crazy and therefore demanding help and sympathy : 
A new desire in either heart 
A w.sh some comfort to impart ; 
Each doubted not himself was sane 
Each knew the other to be mad! 
Thus the little trickle of verse chatters on to its happy 
ending : 
Sweet is the first returning tear 
That glistens in the grieving eye! 
Hallowed the hope which stirs a fear 
The stricken heart to fortify! 
Tears with the rainbow’s promise shine ; 
And fears and hope, by law divine : 
Together live, together die. 
They both found peace— 
The rest and relief 
That come with the pang for another's griet 


Would that Mr. Blane had dealt with his other subjects 
as easily and fluently ; but he very obviously puts on what 
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he thinks to be singing robes when he comes to write memorial 
verses to Cecil John Rhodes “ Alone in the heart of his 
Continent sleeping.” And occasionally he puns when he 
ought not to, as in calling one poem ‘“‘ The Belated Gust.” 
Mr. R. P. Keigwin, in his Lanyard Lyrics (Simpkin, 

Marshall, Hamilton, Kent), displays a true sense of humour. 
As yet it savours of the school and the schoolmaster, as in 
the piece called “ Read No Cesar” 

Pugio, scipio and papilio 

Once you made me sweat like billy-O! 

But I'll leave you now to dons, 

Chalybs, hydrops, gryps and pons 
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Everywhere in the verse one finds the high spirits and gaiety 
of youth, controlled and directed by excellent taste. We 
quote the first and last verses of one little poem: 


Come, my seconds, send the sponge 
Spinning in the air up! 
I've rece:ved a knock-out lunge : 


Polly’s put her hair up. 


Bring a bottle of the best! 
Robert, bring a pair up 
No, we don’t expect a guest 


Polly's put her hair up 





ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HvuUTCHINSON 


METHODS OF FAMOUS GOLFERS: VARDON AND TAYLOR. 
By GrorGE DUNCAN. 

[In the following article Duncan has not only analysed the methods of 
two of his great riva!s, but has also imitated their respective swings with 
remarkable success. The small photograph of the real Vardon at the finish 
of his swing, which is reproduced for purposes of comparison, gives a capital 
illustration of Duncan’s powers of golfing mimicry.—Ep. 


Y excuse for writing about the methods of famous 
golfers is that I have studied them down to the 
last detail for ten years and more, and acquired 
such a knowledge of them that they are, I 
think, now part of my system. When I was 

a boy at Aberdeen the golfing hero of the district was 
Archie Simpson. All the caddies copied his style, just as a 
son imitates a distinguished father. Simpson had a beauti- 
fully full and exhilarating swing (the very memory of its 
freedom is a joy), but it was a flat swing. At Hoylake, 
during the Open Championship of 1902, I saw for the first 
time the other celebrities of the game. Then it was that my 
eyes were opened to the possibilities that existed under 
the heading of “style.” At the age of eighteen I witnessed 
examples that convinced me that the more upright swing 
was the one calculated to meet with the greatest success, 
and that in the simplest way. Practically all of the old 
Scottish professionals had flat swings. At Hoylake the man 
who impressed me most was Harry Vardon, although I carried 
away with me vivid mental pictures of the systems by which 
other celebrities secured their effects. At once I set to work 
to remodel my style—and the operation was almost in the 
nature of beginning golf again. For a long time I played 
worse than I had played for years, but I managed ultimately 
to strike a happier vein. What I here propose to set down 
are the outstanding points in the methods of distinguished 
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THE BEGINNING OF VARDON’S SWING. 
Showing how the hands and the club-head are taken back together 
for the first 18in. of the swing. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 





THE BEGINNING OF TAYLOR’S SWING. 
Herve the club head takes the lead the instant the swing begins. 


golfers as they have appealed to me during more or less 
continuous observation since 1902. 


I begin with two players who afford a_ splendid 


contrast, Harry Vardon and J. H. Taylor. The first 
great thing that Vardon did was to teach himself to hold 
the club properly. There is no doubt in my own mind 


that the overlapping grip which Vardon made popular ts 
the ideal grip for golf; certainly it has been adopted by 
nearly all the leading professionals. I can understand Vardon 
after a deal of experimenting, lighting on this improved way 
of holding the club, but I cannot imagine how he worked 
out his up-swing. Perhaps it is a gift; it is umique in golf. 
He stands slightly open, with more weight on the right leg 
than on the left. The distinguishing feature of his swing 
begins with the first movement of the club. His method, 
as it appears to me, is to take the club-head back straight 
behind the ball for about eighteen inches. His hands and 
the club-head are level for that short distance; not until 
then is it that the club-head assumes the lead. With every 
other first-class player whom I have watched the club-head 
leads from the start. When Vardon has taken the club 
about a quarter of the way up, lis weight appears to me 
to be nearly all on the nght leg. Then, continuing the 
swing, he leans slightly, gently and gracefully in the opposite 
direction, the club following his weight throughout the 
operation until, at the top of the swing, the shaft is a little 
beyond the horizontal and the weight is distributed in 
just about the same proportions as during the address, 
the right leg supporting rather the greater weight. Vardon 
pivots at the waist in a comparatively small degree—a lesser 
degree than any other prominent golfer whom I have studied, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Hilton. Vardon has 
what I call the “‘ three-body-movement”’; during the first 
quarter of the swing the weight is transferred smoothly and 
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steadily to the right, the remainder of the up swing is a matter 
of returning to the balance that was struck at the time of 
the address, and the down swing is one flowing, continuous 
movement. This sequence is, I submit, essential to the 
upright swing. It may look disjointed in print, but after 
having studied it in detail in the living man, I am certain 
that it represents the way in which Vardon wields a driver. 
His style is the nearest approach to an ideal driving machine 
that can be found in a human being. I could imagine no 
better machine than one in which the club-head followed the 
track of Vardon’s. He is the easiest hitter among the 
champions That is why his follow-through is so long and 
splendid to watch. His body movement is timed so beauti- 
fully that he has no need to hit with his forearms or wrists, 
which are simply links between his body and the club-head 
But perhaps his greatest gift is that characteristic of keeping 
the hands and the club-head level for the first eighteen inches 
of the back swing. That is where the perfection is inaugurated. 
I fear, however, that the average man would completely 
upset his balance if he were to trv such a method. 

Taylor's style of driving is the exact antithesis of 
Vardon’s. Taylor has what I call the “‘ two-body-movement.”’ 
During the address his hands are well forward and his weight 
is substantially on the right leg, or more so than in the case 
of Vardon Ihe club takes the lead the instant the swing 
and it well round the body, the right arm 
hugging the side, as it must do in the case of a flat swing, 
of which method Taylor is an exceptionally fine exponent. 
He pivots at the waist, and, at the top of the swing, con- 
siderably the bigger proportion of his weight is on the right 
leg. He is nearer to being on the tip of his left toe than 
was Vardon at that stage in the operation. Taylor’s club 
at the top of the swing is just short of the horizontal, and his 
weight is distributed in much the same proportions as during 
the address. This seems to be an essential of success in 

either method. 
Taylor gives 
the ball a 
crisp, snappy 
blow, and, in 
normal circum- 
‘tances, his 
;wing finishes 
to all intents 
and purposes 
when his 
hands are 
near the top 
of his left hip. 


begins, comes 


DUNCAN AS VARDON. 


The finish of the swing THE 


REAL 
rhe right heel seldom leaves the ground. That is a remark- 
able feature of his style. As a natural sequence to his having 
delivered a sharp blow, the club rises to his left shoulder 
(he practically lifts it there as an easy way of rounding off 
the action), and, at the same time, he leans back on to his 
right foot and turns up his left toe. These, however, are 
matters of finishing comfortably ; the characteristic of his 
swing is that it consists of Just two movements—screwing 
up and unscrewing. Occasionally I have seen him adopt 
a higher follow-through when, on a soft course, he wanted a 
long carry; he would then finish with his hands at the 
level of his ribs. <A golfer of great resource is Taylor. On 
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the eve of a big 
event he prays 
that the wind 
may blow furi- 
ously on the 
morrow, and 
indeed, he is 
always at his 
best in such 
trying circum- 
stances. He 
can keep the 
ball down 
better than 
anybody else | 
have seen, un- 
less it be James 
Braid, with his 
power of im- 
parting over- 
spin. Most 
other players 
rise too much on 
to their 
Vardon 1s, 
perhaps, more 
successful than 
Taylor with 
the brassie; 
that is be- 
cause the 
upright swing 
makes the 
ball come up 
more quickly. 
Both men excel with their cleeks; Taylor’s cleek shot to 
the seventeenth hole at Hoylake in a high cross-wind in last 
year’s Open Championship was one of the best strokes I 
have ever witnessed. Both carry driving irons. Vardon’s 
is his pet club, which is probably the reason that, when they 
take their driving irons, Vardon generally gets a little the nearer 
to the hole. It is with the mid-iron and the mashie that their 
methods differ to the greatest extent. A pronounced feature 
of Taylor's style is the way in which, during the address, 
he sticks out his left elbow and turns the face of the club 
slightly away from the ball. Especially is this noticeable 
when he is using the mid-iron or the mashie. For the back 
swing he still takes the club ‘“ round the corner,” and he 
keeps that part of the swing as short as possible so as to 
encourage his natural bent for giving the ball a 
hard blow. He delivers the hit mainly by the use 
of strong arms and wrists, and checks the follow- 
through directly after the impact. 

Vardon seems simply to lift the club up gently 
and to propel the ball by means of perfect timing of 
body movement rather than by hitting from the 
wrists. Taylor’s true mashie shot, which was once 
a joy of the game, has unfortunately deserted him 
many times during recent vears. He appears to be 
apprehensive of knocking the ball out to the right, 
and, as a consequence, he sends it to the left. 
Instead of giving it the old fearless, forcible blow, 
his hands are apt to be late at the impact, which 
accounts for the ball sometimes going straight to the 
left. Still, he is open champion again, and a great 
champion, too. I can imagine nothing better in golf 
than watching him keeping his ball down or holding 
it up into half a gale of wind. 


toes. 


DUNCAN AS TAYLOR. 


The finish of the swing. 


A PICTURE OF THE TRIUMVIRATE. 


There 


faces me as I write an imposing representation 


of three very imposing persons. This is the excellent 


which Mr 


p.cture, 


Clement Flower has painted and Golf Illustrated 
has published, of the “ Triumvirate,” Vardon, Braid and 
Taylor. The three have St. Andrews for a background 


Vardon has just driven and is seen in that most characteristic attitude of 


great men 


his, the finish of the swing, which alone among fin:shes never seems to vary 
by a hair’s-breadth Braid is standing looking w.th a very stoical calm at 
the ball travelling dead straight and a very long way—a phenomenon to 
which he is by this time entirely accustomed. For that matter, Braid always 
looks calm, and no doubt he did not appear one whit more excited when, 
as he has been telling us in the Strand Magazine, he once hit a ball out of a 
whin bush, over the green on to a spectator’s head, and thence back to the 
green again to lie nearly dead. Taylor is depicted sitting on the tee-box, 
holding in his hand the mashie with which he has, of course, laid his approach 
shot dead at the last hole 


picture of the three most famous figures in modern golf B. D, 


Altogether, it is a capital and characteristic 
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THE PRESERVATION OF NATURE. 

HE Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves is 
able to record another fruit of its labours. Mrs. Williams 
of Pendley Manor, Tring, has decided to retain a portion 

of her property permanently in its natural state, with a view 
to the preservation of the extremely interesting plants and animals 
that are found on it. It is to be hoped that this example will 
be followed by other owners of land who happen to be the posses- 
sors of tracts of uncultivated country or woodland. ‘* Nature 
reserves ’’ need not necessarily be areas of large extent; a 
single old oak or yew tree or the face of a cliff may constitute 
a nature reserve equally with a tract of downland, warren or 
forest. The great object is to preserve for future generations 
these fast-vanishing remnants of primitive England. The 
hon. secretaries (W. R. Ogilvie-Grant and the Hon. F. R. Henley, 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington) will be glad to 
give information to anyone who is in sympathy with the purposes 
of the society. W. 


BEARDED AND BEARDLESS URIAL. 

Although it is probably well known to many Himalayan 
sportsmen that some adult urial and shapo rams entirely lack 
the copious beard or throat fringe which forms such a characteristic 
feature in the majority of individuals, yet there appears to be 
no reference to this peculiarity in any of the technical works on 
Indian big-game. A head of this beardless type is, howevei 
represented on page 103 of my “‘ Game Animals of India,’”’ and also 
on page 410 of the sixth edition of Rowland Ward’s ‘* Records 
of Big Game”; there is a second at the present time in the 
establishment of Messrs. Rowland Ward, Limited, and I have a 
third in my own collection. Since the two latter, at any rate 
are in the short summer coat, it might not unnaturally be con- 
sidered that all rams while in that dress lack the throat-ruff: 
but were this really the case, the fact of the existence of such a 
marked seasonal difference would almost certainly have long 
since been recorded. Important light is thrown on the matter 
by photographs of two Baluchi urial heads recently sent to me 
by Mr. Hugh P. Martin of the Royal Artillery, two of which are 
herewith reproduced. Both rams were shot by Mr. Martin ou: 
of the same herd on the same day; but while the head shown 
in Fig. 1, which is that of an adult, but not aged, ram, carries 
a long and abundant throat-ruff, in the one shown in Fig. 2, 
which, as indicated by the much-worn tips of the horns, is that 
of an aged ram, the throat is completely devoid of any vestige 
of a ruff. Although, unfortunately, the time of year when these 
two heads were obtained is unknown to me, they serve to show 
decisively that the presence or absence of the throat-ruff is not 
a seasonal peculiarity. Mr. Martin considers, indeed, that the 
difference in this respect is probably dependent upon age, as he 
found that while old rams appeared very generally to have smooth 
throats, those of their younger brethren were ornamented with 
fully developed ruffs; and for the present, at any rate, this 
explanation may be accepted. But the presence or absence 
of the throat-ruff is not the only point of interest connected with 
the two heads under consideration, for it will be seen that while 
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in Fig. 1 the horns have the very open curve distinctive of the 
Afghan and Baluchi race of the species, in Fig. 2, on the other 
hand, the horn-curve is as close and compact as in a typical 
Punjab urial. Although the difference in this respect between 
the two heads is very marked, it is not, perhaps, one to which 
great importance need be attached, as in a species presenting 
such great local variation as occurs in the urial, it can s¢ arcely 
be a matter of surprise to find likewise a certain amount of 


individual dif- 
ference. The 
degree of differ- 
ence in this re- 
spect is. better 
shown when a 
full-face view of 
the beardless 
head sent mec 
by Mr. Martin 
is compared 
with Fig. 1; but 
since the former 
photograph has 
not come out 
clearly, it 
seemed preter- 
able to repro- 
duce the ob- 
lique view, more 
espec ially as 
this displays 
more conspl u- 
ously the = ab- 
sence of the 
throat-ruff Lt 
may be added 
that in both 
heads the 
length of the horns, measured along the curve, is about thirty 
two inches kK. LYDEKKI 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE PEREGRINE IN LONDON 


flo tue Eptror or “* Country Lirt 

Sir,—With reference to your correspondent’s letter ino your iM { 
January 3rd, I may mention that I saw a large hawk, which It k ra he 
kestrel, fiving over the Wolseley showrooms towards St. James's Park one 
ifternoon at the end of November This w very likely the peregrine whiel 
he saw on December roth The bird was at a considerable height when I saw 
it. A few days later I saw an undoubted kestrel fly into a tree in the Zoological 
Gardens, where I had a good look at it I mav add that I saw a Barb 
dove in St. James’s Park not long since X 

[It is probable that this bird was the peregrine seen by “W." in St 
unes’s Park The kestrel seen in Regent’s Park was ne doubt one of the 
pair which escaped from one of the aviart during the autumn Ep.) 

LANDRAIL IN WINTER 
fo rue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 

Srr,—On Friday, January 2nd, while shooting near Hambledon, about 
fifteen miles from Portsmouth, over some land which I rent from Mr. V. Hill 
I shot a landrail. These birds migrate carly in October, and I see by 
records that their occurrence in England at this time of the year is a great 
rarity I took a photograph ot this bird It was a fine cock bird 
weighing nearly eight ounces It is interesting to note that this speci 
men was in no way injured so as to interfere with its migration. When 
the dog put him up he flew quite strongly I shall be interested t 
hear whether any more specimens of this bird have been seen in any part 
# the country BERTRAM STONE 


YOUNG BLACK-HEADED GULL DROWNED BY EEI 
[To tue Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 

S1r,—While fishing in Loch Spiny, Inverness-shire, with some friend 

our attention was drawn by the boatman to the curious behaviour of a 


young black-headed gull which seemed to be struggling desperately wit! 


some obstruction in the water. We rowed towards the bird, and, as w: 
neared it, it made an effort to rise from the water, the wing beats raisin 
it some inches from the surface. As it rose, the head and some inches of the 


silvery body of an eel appeared pressed closely against the bird. One leg 
ot the gull from the thigh downwards had been swallowed by the cel. The 
gull had made its last effort, and just as we arrived on the spot the eel pulled 
it under water and disappeared with it under a ledge of rock. The water wa 
very clear, and we could see the eel, which was about a foot and a half in 
le ngth, struggling with his victim beneath the surtaee for a few moments, 


before he had time to convey it out of sight ( 


BARKING FROGS 
fo tHe Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir.—I was much interested in the account in Country Lire for last week 
of the South American barking frog, Ceratophrys ornata, and the reference 
to the European P lobates In Southern Spain during summer nights I 
often heard what I took to be the noise made by frogs, as it seemed to come 


from a small swamp at no great distance from the house at which I was 


staying To distinguish and localise a particular sound was, however 
extremely difficult ; as at the season of the year when my visit took place 
late August—the insect noises were very marked, and there was a dull, low 


booming which seemed to rise and fall rhythmically and could be heard even 
above the noise of the slow trains of those parts, when one was travelling 
at night For this humming several species of cicada seemed to be chiefly 
responsible, But the noises which I attributed to frogs were quite unlike any 


others that I have heard kK 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEANDERING 
To Tut 
SIR Your correspondent’s note re 


ROADS.” 
Eptror or “ Country Luirt 

‘Meandering Roads” is interesting, 
ind in an earlier generation would have been described as ingenious. In 
yur North Country the old roads are very indirect, but a life’s study of them 
leads me to believe that there was considerable method in the madness of 
their designers Our river beds were patterns of morass and tangle, to avoid 
which the old trails wound and climbed, ever on sound ground. Causeway 
building has caused many of these old tracks to t~ 


WitiiaM 1 


disused: but one can 
still trace their sinuous ways PALMER 
AN EFFECTIVE MEDICINI 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Str,—When writing last week upon the merits of Arenaria verna as a beautifier 


of waste places, there was another virtue—strongly believed in locally 

ittaching to the plant, to which I omitted to draw attention, but which may 
Walking one dav over the moors 
by the 
way, the beauty of the many-starred tufts of this sandwort that bespangle 


the ugly black heaps of the old lead mines should be seen about the end of 


interest some of your plant-lore readers 


where Northumberland, Durham and Cumberland meet (and where, 


May to be prope rly ippreciated — happened to get into conversation with an 


intelligent miner, who chanced also to be an admirer of A. verna, and the 


rest of the story may best be set down in his own words: “ Aye, it’s a bonny 
posy yon is; we caals it ‘ Physic’ here Why?” I asked. “ Because 
mammies mak’ tea on’t, jist poring 

boilin’ wetter ower the flooers, an’ thou e q 


taalks aboot senna? Man, senna is ~~ 


Ra, 


na’ in’'t !""—Gerorce Bota ‘ 
wih tad he 
\ NEW TERROR FOR THE 7 
BOTANIST. 
To tue Eptror 
SIR If a site such as the rock of 
Edinburgh Castle could be turned 


into a rock garden in which a colle 
tion of local plants was exhibited, no 
protest, I think, could be mack But 
the general scatterine of seeds, which 
has been hinted at in your columns, 
must strike horror into the hearts 
rf ill true naturalists By ’ 
naturalist I do not mean a person 
who writes books about or teaches 

Nature 
merely desires that all parts of the 
teem with delightful 


nor,’ again,.one who 


country shall 
flowers \ naturalist must be one 
who studies Nature as man found 
her; he must not attempt to assist 
her in her works, though he may, ii 
! 


vandal Any 


these from the 


‘ can, protect 
sowing of seeds by 
man destroys the natural flora of a 
district, not to speak of its possible 
effect upon the fauna, and cannot, 


under any circumstances, be advo 
eated by those really interested in 
Nature Another point is_ that 
touched upon by your correspondents 
Mr. R. Farrer and Mr. F. J]. Hanburv, 


namely, that the scattering of 


seeds in, or the transplanting of 
plants to, “wild places” will pee eel a tas 
cause the greatest confusion THE SWANS 
among those who study the 


geographical distribution of species, even supposing that such  intro- 


ductions are carefully recorded. Some of your correspondents, including, 
I am sorry to see, Miss Jekyll, seem very hazy as to the modern scientific 
meaning of the word “ native \ plant whose natural geographical range 
in Britain does not extend beyond Somersetshire cannot possibly be spoken 
Edinburgh 


might be 


of as a native when we are considering the district around 


definition of the term, your correspondents 


Dunn in his Alien Flora of Britain. It 


For a good 
interested to read that given by 
is, briefly, that a native plant must be one which grows in a natural habitat, 
which it has reached by natural means, from an uncontaminated source. It 
attention to the study of the 
geographical distribution of species, the ecology of plants, or to one of the 


your correspondents would turn their 
many other problems which confront a naturalist at every turn, I am con- 
vinced that not only would their lives prove more interesting, but that, after 
1 few years, they would shrink from meddling with those natural parts of 
the country which should be preserved as a national heritage in a state as 
closely as possible to that in which they were given to us I scarcely think 
that I need point out to you how %elfish is the attitude of a person who, even 
, desires to create for mere v:sual effect 


\. W. STELFOXx 


with the best intentions in the world 
something which he, or perhaps even time, cannot undo 


MEDIAZVAL ICONOGRAPHY 
(To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—It would be interesting to know what are Mr. Warrack’s views as to 
the possible uses of cathedral churches in medieval times apart from the 


worship of Almighty God, to Whom they are dedicated. I am afraid that we 
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may not picture to ourselves the precentor of Salisbury instructing the choir 
boys by the aid of windows and walls, for what did these contain to that end 
in the thirteenth century ? 
choristers in York Minster deriving much instruction from the “‘ five sisters ”’ 
in the north transept, or from the row of archbishops in the west window of 
the nave or from the crowd of little pictures in the great east window of the 
presbytery (though they may have liked Richard Tunnoc casting his bell) 
Surely the state of things must have been not unlike that so vividly brought 
before us by Erasmus in his account of what he and “ Ogygius ” 


And at a later date we can hardly imagine th: 


were shown 
at Canterbury ; not the pictures in the windows, nor the paintings on walls 
and vaults, but the riches and the relics and all the sights that brought pence 
into the offering boxes. And people still pay their pence at Canterbury 
quite as readily with the same object. I doubt, too, whether our forbears 
knew much more about the meanings of sculptures than we do. Does not 
William of Worcester bungle over his account of the imagery at Wells? And 
how comes it that the carvers of the coronation groups on Henry V.’s chantry 
chapel show the King in his Parliament robes instead of those specially ordered 
in Lider Regalis? In a parish church, where everything was more open and 
nearer to the eye, conditicns possibly were different, and it is conceivable 
that instruction might have been illustrated by painted wall or pictured 
window or graven image; but there is involved even in this the question 
whether school was kept in the church. We may enquire, too, whether 
Mr. Warrack’s “ medallion windows of the thirteenth century ” were common, 
ind how long was it before they gave way to mere figures of saints in larger 
windows of newer fashion ?—W. H 
St. Joun Hope. 
WATER THAT IS NEVER 
FROZEN. 

{To tHE Eprror.]} 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph of a 
Scotch loch on which a curling ben- 
spiel is in progress shows the curinus 
little pond of open water which the 
swans always seem to succeed in pre- 
serving for themselves, however hard 
the frost. 


nights in swimming round and round 


Presumably they spend the 


the chosen spot. One can hardly 
believe that the warmth of their 
bodies is alone sufficient to keep the 
ice at bay.—Warp Mutr. 

THE PLOUGHMAN’S HOLIDAY 
{To tHe Eprror 
Sirx,—lIn a recent 
Lire I made 
that among 


issue of COUNTRY 
reference to the fact 
farm 
North there was 


workers in the 
keen expectation 
shown that they would be accorded 
a weekly half-holiday, and so be 
placed more nearly on a tooting of 
equality with other 


was the case at 


workers than 
present; and I 
expressed the hope that a few strong 
men would come forward from the 
ranks of the farmers to point the 
way all farmers should follow. I 
am glad to say the men have been 
forthcoming, and their names de- 
mention. They 
are tenants of Earl Grey on Tweed- 
Mr. Thomas Brown of West 
Learmonth and Mr. William 
Davidson of East Learmonth, 
near Coldstream, were the prime movers, and they had a ready associate 
in Mr. Mole of Tithe Hill, an adjoining farmer on the same estate. Among 
them, these gentlemen occupy well over two thousand acres of the finest 
tillage land on the borders. Recognising the reasonableness and justice 
of the expectation, and recognising also the need of a definite move being made, 
the three farmers in question boldly took the initiative and called their workers 
This, of itself, was a remarkable step forward, 
and never before in the history of Northern agriculture, so far as I know, 
has a similar course of action been followed. 


serve honourable 


side. 


BATH. 


into conference with them. 


The employees were requested 
and encouraged to state their views frankly and fully, and the three employers 
The various considerations affecting the question of holidays 
were discussed and considered, and eventually an arrangement was amicably 


did the same. 
reached which gave satisfaction to both parties. The working hours were 
rearranged in such a way that, by a little sacrifice on the part of the employees, 
concession on the part of the 


and a employers, in the matter of 


hours, a weekly half-holiday was made possible, except in haytime and 


har ‘est, and except during the winter months when the working day is 
short. For a part of the year the half-holiday is to be given on Satur- 


days, and for the rema‘nder, when the provision of Sunday food supplies is 
necessary, it is to be on Thursdays. 
(1) That a weekly half-holiday be given during the months of May, June, 
July, August, September, October, March and April. (2) That no holiday 
be given during the months of November, December, January or February, 
or during harvest. (3) That the half-holiday be given on Saturday afternoon 
from May 12th until harvest time, and thereafter on Thursday afternoon. 
(4) When any extra and special holidays are given in any week, the half- 
given during that week. (5) 


The agreed resolutions were as follow 


holiday will not be That this arrangement 
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does not apply to shepherds. (6) That 
the working hours be as tollow: On 
ordinary days yoke at 6 a.m., un- 
yoke at 11.30 a.m ; yoke again at 
1.30 p.m., unyoke at 6 p.m.; on the 
day on which the half-holiday is given, 
unyoke to enable the steading to be 
reached at 12 noon As regards 
women workers, none of whom is 
paid an “ upstanding’”’ wage, it was 
recognised by the employers that they 
should, in effect, be paid wages in 


nny 


respect of the half-holiday, and it was 


st 
agreed to add 2d. per day to their ? 


ordinary daily wage as the practical 
equivalent. Already a_ considerable 
number of farmers have intimated 
their intention of adopting similar ar- 
rangements to those above described, 
and I have considerable hope that 


hl Il ma Th Ht eT 
[ln ||| Re aul 


ao 
: . ” 
named above for taking the definite 


when the new farming vear begins in 
May next, the half-holiday will be 
enjoved by workers generally in the 
three counties of Northumberland, 
Berwickshire and Roxburghshire, and 
probably beyond their borders. While 
very great credit is due to the farmers 


steps indicated, and so setting the 
ball rolling, a large measure of appre- 
ciation is owing by the workers to a 
few promment men over the Border, 
other than farmers, who have openly 
and cordially identified themselves 
with the half-holiday movement, and 


among these I would mention Lord THE GUILDHALL AT LAVENHAM RESTORED, FALSIFIED AND MADE UNINTERESTING. 


Dunglass, the heir to the Earldom of 





Home, and Mr. W. H. Askew, a Northumbrian Borderer and a Berwickshire frames were necessary in place of the simple deal and comparatively moder 


laird. It was peculiarly appropriate that in Northumberland the initiatory flush-framed windows, these could have been renewed with flat oak frame 


steps should be taken on the farms of Learmonth, for on these farms the move- of better proportion, or with windows of oriel form but dissimilar trom the 
ment is no new venture. Twenty or twenty-five years ago these farms were original, To create is Art, but to copy is certainly not Apart from thi 

tenanted by Lord Grey himself, and he, without regard to custom or precedent nothing could have given the building a more modernised appearance that 
and recognising only the well-being of his men, boldly made the Saturday the unnecessary oiling of external timberwork and distempering of the plaster 
half-holiday part and parcel of his farming practice, and as such it continued faced interstices. This was done because the building was said to be 
during all the years he had these farms in hand. To say, merely, that it “patchy”; but now we have a dull and unpleasant uniformity as the 
was appreciated is putting the case far too mildly ; one man at least is still inevitable result rhis example brings to a sharp issue the Gothic Revival 
in full vigour at Learmonth who enjoyed the benefits of Lord Grey’s generous practice of replacing missing features with conjectural, imitation md 
and enlightened practice, and h's expression of gratification the other day, incidentally falsifying history—as opposed to the more conservative mannet 
if short, was weighty: “‘ I remember the half-holiday we had when Lord of doing only that which absolutely essential for structural security oF 
Grey was here, and, man, it was grand.”"—J]. C. adaptation to meet modern requirements, In this instance the object 


the owner was to make the Guildhall weather proot al d to ad pt it tor use 


EXCESSIVE ZEAL IN RESTORATION. as a village club, an admirable sche me Phis has been done at a cost appro 


fo tHe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” mating to £700. While in no way wishing to belittle the owner’s generosity 
Sir,—The two photographs of the Guildhall at Lavenham, Suffolk, before in defraying the cost or the well-intentioncd enthusiasm of his architect 
and after restoration respectively, show very strikingly the effect of doing the work could have been carried out for a smaller sum with much greats 
too much to a building when mere reparation was all that was needtul advantage. My contention is made amply clear by the following apt com 
In its bedizened state we have seven new oriel windows, copied from the only parison which I quote from an admirable paper, \ Plea tor Reverence 
original one remaining (the lower window to the right of the photographs by the Master of the Charterhouse, the Rev. Gerald S. Davies: “I hav 
There is little doubt that such windows existed, but if it was felt that new often wondered what would happen to us—any of us, I mean 


, who are still 
young enough to have a living mothe 
with us—if after an absence we were 
to come back and find that someon: 
had persuaded her to have herself made 
beautiful for ever by a Bond Street 
Restorer, who should have dyed for het 
her silver hair into the colour which it 
bore when she was a girl, and smoothed 
out all the kindly wrinkles which tin 

und the length of days had wrought 


there, under a plaster of enamel and 


powder and paint * There,’ savs the 
Restorer, ‘ that’s your mother \ 

liked her as she was, we know, but 
she was old and rathet irface-worl 


Now we have done her up for yor 
ind she'll last ever » long lik 
that.’ ’’—Basit OLIverR 


BLAKENEY WINDMILI 
lo Tue Epitror or “Country Liri 
Sir,—Last October you were good 
enough to insert in your columnsa lette 
of mine drawing attention to the pro 
jected stripping of its sails of the re 
markably fine windmill which make 
such a feature on the Norfolk Coast on 
the high ground immediately adjoining 
the celebrated parish church. Iam glad 
to say that I have this week heard 
from Lady France's Cecil, who know 
the district well, informing me that 
‘thanks to the appearance of the 


letter and photograph in Country 





Lire,” she has been able to sec ure the 
lease of the mill for seven years, with 


A RELIC MELLOW WITH AGE AND USE, THE UNRESTORED GUILDHALL. option of renewal.—J 


CHARLES Cox 








Sir,—I do not 
j pers in 


however, : 


Many of 


ullering 


bad a hunter 


gave tne 


fence, tl 


was bold 
ring, but 


As a hunter 
recollected that 
to offer but 








rHE 





look for useful hunters among show 


1 fall, but was a most unpleasant rice 


miles an hour 


had his days whet 


FIELD 


can be laid down as to the efficiency of show 


known good and bad I should not, 


not too sound, and not infrequently 
three One was as 
good-looking hors One never 


She turned her 


ny country show 


f be But it is to be 
dents, fences in the show-ring are made 
unquestionably inclined 
to chance their 


jump After all, 


show jumpers and 


the methods ot 


riding in the ring 


ire not the best for 


traming hunters, 


incl it hardly 


urprising that they 


hould not make 


nto hunters, whe 


jave to be clever in 
so many other ways 
besides it fences 


und when crossing 


vround X 


PETS IN 
JUBALAND 


fo tHE Eprror.]} 


SIR I am send- 


g you 1 collec- 


tron { snapshots 


of our Jubaland 
pets, whicl per- 


haps are ol sufh- 


cient interest to 


reproduce in your 
paper he lion 
und=sthe pig be- 
longed to Mr 
Elliott ind were 


t most amusing 


the lion it one 
month old, and 
teased him shock- 
ingly Phe vertical 
lines of the pig's 
marking are hers 
clearly shown I 
understand that 
the Indian pigs’ 
markings are in 
horizontal lines, We 


did not discover if 





SUFFERED A 


COUNTRY LIFE. 





jumpers. 


tail to the 
The third 


was awkward in the 


schooling for 


different kinds of 












this was a baby 
bud pig or a wart 
hog. He only sur- 
vived captivity a 
week. The lion was 
five months in 
Kismayu and then 
died. It was avery 
engaging little 
creature, and took 
great delight in 
following me round 
the garden stalking 
my feet from under 
my skirts The 
Somali shcep we 
keep to graze the 
grass in our 
shamba, in the 
hopes that one day 
it will be coaxed 
into a lawn, We 


consider him a 
particularly fire 
example ot the 





local sheep He 
stamps his foot THE BABY DUIKER TAKING A REST. 
and charges on 

the smallest 

provocation, and has sent a bulldog flying before now. As a pet he is not a 
great success. The three oryx were captured when quite small, and 
brought up by milk cows and left to run and graze with the herd. They 
were absolutely tame, and are here seen eating corn out of Captain Salkeld’s 
hand and quite on friendly terms with the terriers. Unluckily, two of the 
oryvx were shot by big-game hunters in the neighbourhood of Yonte, and the 
third was sent to the Bombay Zoo to save its life The baby duiker we 
brought up on the bottle most successfully. She was absolutely fearless 
ind allowed complete liberty Her favourite game was to rum races it 
the garden with our pointer, and when she had had enough of the game 
she would fold herself up in the shade of a bush and become almost 
invisible. We kept her for four months, and then we hope she found 
some friends, for on several occasions she ran off all day and returned 
for food, and then finally departed.—Crcitta SALKELD, Kismayu, Jubaland, 
British East Africa 


SAMUEL FOOTE’S 3IRTHPLACI 
lo tHe Epitor or * Country Lirt 
Sir.—In Mr. Broadlcy's interesting article on Inns in your issue of January 
24th there is an error which seems worth correcting. ‘ The Red Lion, where 
Samuel Foote was born,” is at Truro, not Totnes J. H. Tuorps 


FOPIARY GARDENING 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lip 
Sir,—In two different books lately I have come across the same quotation 
In one it is given as Sir Richard Steele’s, in the other as Pope's. I believe it 
is really from an essay of Pope’s in the Guardian in reply to one of Add‘son’s 


in the Spectator, but should like to be sure If so, was the Guardian 
then edited by Sir Richard Steele ? The vear would be I7I3 Can 
any of your readers tell me whether the quotation is complete, or of 
any other references to “ Verdant Sculpture” of similar interest Here 
is the quotation 

* Adam and Eve in yew: Adam a little shattered by the fall of the tree 
of knowledge in the great storm Eve and the serpent very flour:shing.” 


* The Tower of Babel not vet finished.” 

“St. George in box; his arm searce long 
enough, but will be in condition to stick the 
dragon by next April.” 

‘A green dragon of the same, with a tail 
of ground ivy for the present. N.B.—Thes« 
two not to be sold separately.” 

‘Edward the Black Prince in cypress 

‘A laurestine bear in blossom with a 
juniper hunter in berries.” 

“A pair of giants, stunted, to be sold 
cheap.” 

A Queen Elizabeth in phylyrea, a little 
inclining to the green sickness, but of full 
growth.” 

\ topping Ben Jonson in laurel.”’ 

“An old maid of honour in worm- 
wood.” 

‘Divers eminent modern poets in bays, 
somewhat blighted, to be disposed of, a 
pennyworth.” 

“A quickset hog, shot up into a porcu- 
pine, by its being forgot a week in rainy 
weather.” 

‘A lavender pig, with sage growing out 
of its belly.” 

“Noah's Ark in holly, standing on the 
mount; the ribs a little damaged for want of 
water.” 

Any information about topiary gardening J 


SAD FATE. should welcome eagerly.—E.izasBetu Kirk 














